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SIEUR DE LA SALLE, 


The Great French Explorer, Along the Maumee and Wabash 
Rivers in the years 1669 and 1670. 


BY CHARLES E. SLOCUM, M. D., PH. D., DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


M. Jean Talon, Intendant of New France, wrote to Louis 
XIV king of France under date of 1oth October, 1670, that he 
had “dispatched persons of resolution, who promise to penetrate 
further than has ever been done; the one to the West and to the 
Northwest of Canada, and the others to the South West and 
South.” (Paris Document I, New York Colonial Documents, 
vol. ix, page 64.) 

Réné-Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, being thus author- 
itatively “dispatched”, with a party of twenty-four people started 
irom La Chine, just above Montreal, on their journey to the south- 
west 6th July, 1669, and, the 30th September, separated from the 
party that was going to the Northwest, near the head of Lake 
Ontario; after which, for a period of toward two years, the 
journeyings of La Salle, although much discussed by learned 
researchers, have not been fully described, nor understood. 

La Salle’s maps and papers, supposedly descriptive of these 
journeyings, were reported by his aged niece to have been in 
existence as late as the year 1750; but they have not been found 
by his reviewers. In 1674 he returned to France, and while 
there had “ten or twelve conversations” with a friend who soon 
thereafter wrote, anonymously, a “Histoire de Monsieur de la 
Salle,” which is reproduced by Pierre Margry in the first volume, 
page 376, of his Decouvertes, and from which the following 
extract is taken, viz :— 


Cependant M. de la Salle continua son chemin par une riviére 
qui va de l’est a l’ouest; et passe 42 Ononataqué, puis 4 six ou sept 
lieues au-dessous du Lac Erié; et estant parvenu jusqu’au 280me ou 83me 
degré de longitude, et jusqu’au 41me degré de latitude, trouva un sault 
qui tombe vers l’ouest dans un pays bas, marescageux, tout couvert de 
‘vielles souches, dont il y en a quelques-unes qui sont encore sur pied, 
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Il fut donc contraint de prendre terre, et suivant une hauteur qui le pouvoit 
mener loin, il trouva quelques sauvages qui luy dirent que fort loin de 
la le mesme fleuve qui se perdoit dans cette terre basse et vaste se re- 
unnissoit en un lit. Il continua donc son chemin, mais comme la 
fatigue estoit grande, 23 ou 24 hommes qu'il avoit menez jusques la le 
quittérent tous en une nuit, regagnérent le fleuve, et se sauvérent, les 
uns a la Nouvelle Hollande et les autres 4 la Nouvelle Angleterre. II 
se vit donc seul a 400 lieues de chez luy, ot il ne laisse pas de revenir, 
remontant la riviére et vivant de chasse, d’herbes, et de ce que luy 
donnérent les sauvages qu’il recontra en son chemin. 


This account must have been written from the poor memory 
of one evidently not familiar with the full significance of all the 
words used, in their relation to country wilds. Possibly it was 
done by La Salle’s aged niece who affirmed that his maps were 
seen about 1750. 

A very liberal translation of this excerpt is necessary to make 
it intelligible, and such naturally reads as follows: 


Meantime, M. de la Salle [after parting with the Sulpitians near 
the west end of Lake Ontario] continued his way with the Onondaga 
[Aborigine, as guide], and up a river [the Maumee River] sixty leagues 
beyond Lake Erie. Having attained the 80th degree of longitude, or 
possibly the 83rd, and the 4lst degree of latitude, he came to a decline 
westward through a low, marshy region covered with timber much of 
which was dead and fallen, and part standing. He was compelled to 
go a long way around on the high land; and there he met savages who 
told him that the water flowing from this large marsh soon united in 
a good channeled river [the Petite or Little River]. He continued his 
way until the distance, cold, hunger, and fears of his men became great, 
when his guide and company of twenty-four men left him in the night, 
some returning to New Holland and the others to New England. He then 
returned up the river, down which he went, living with the savages on 
their game, and vegetables. 


This rendering accords with an extract given below that has 
been published and termed La Salle’s memorial to Count Front- 
enac (Parkman, page 24), or with all that can be made out of 
it, viz:— 


L’année 1667, et les suivantes, il fit divers voyages avec beaucoup 
de dépenses, dans lesquels il découvrit, le premier beaucoup de pays au 
sud des grands lacs, et entre autres la grande riviére d’Ohio; il la 
suivit jusqua’a un endroit ot elle tombe de fort haut dans de vastes 
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; marais, 4 la hauteur de 37 degrés, aprés avoir été grossie par une autre 
riviere fort large qui vient du nord; et toutes ces eaux se déchargent 
selon toutes les apparences dans le Golfe du Mexique. 


Surely La Salle was not the writer of this paragraph, as 
aE Parkman and others allege. It was surely the work of a friend 
or an amanuensis who did not understand clearly what La Salle 
told him. A literal translation of it, as of the preceding excerpt, 
is unintelligible. But, with a naturally free rendering, it accords 
with the preceding translation, viz :— 


In the year 1667, and the years following, he [La Salle] made 
several voyages with much expense, in which he was the first to discover 
a large extent of country south of the great lakes, and the great river 
Ohio. He came to this by way of a river which rises in a large swamp 
and is enlarged by other rivers, and with much fall. He followed it 
throughout its extent, and along another large river until it was enlarged 
by another very large river from the north, to the latitude of thirty-seven 
degrees. According to all appearances these waters are discharged into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 





This rendering also makes good La Salle’s claim of being 
the first to discover the Mississippi, it being that ‘‘very large river 
from the north.” 
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SKETCH OF FRANQUELIN’S MAP OF 1682. 


It is also significant that the latitude of 41°, named in the 
first extract, corresponds with that of the large swamp which, 
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even through the first half of the 19th century, often partook of 
the nature of a lake, as: shown on Franquelin’s map herewith 
sketched. This swamp existed, until the last few years, a few 
miles southwest of the City of Fort Wayne, Indiana, it being 
the broad channel which first drained the Glacial Lake Maumee, 
and which has since been drained by the Aboite and Little River, 
the first northern tributary to the Wabash. Also it is significant 
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BASIN OF THE GREAT LAKES, circa 1672. 


Anonymous. Sketch of Central Part. Figures refer to Legends that cannot be 
given here, 





that none of the maps preceding this date, 1669, indicated the 
River Wabash nor the Ohio, though several do show the Mau- 
mee. In 1672, however, the Ohio appears on the map of The 
3asin of the Great Lakes, and Joliet’s Smaller Map. Further, 
the stated latitude of thirty-seven degrees in the second extract 
accords well with the debouching of the Ohio River into the 
Mississippi. 

Fortunately we have corroborating evidence of the justness 
of the foregoing renderings of the befogged French by the writer. 
In Tract Number Twenty-five of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society, Mr. C. C. Baldwin then its Secretary, wrote as follows: 
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Mr. Margry, in a letter addressed to Col. Whittlesey, President of 
the Historical Society, after expressing in the kindest manner his thanks 
for the influence exerted here in behalf of his project [the publication of 
his researches], communicates the following extract of an unpublished 
letter of La Salle, (no date) which translated reads: The river which 
you see marked on my map of the southern coast of this lake [Erie] 
and towards the extremity called by the Iroquois Tiotontaenon, is without 
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JOLIET’S SMALLER MAP, 1672-74. 
Sketch of Central Part. 


doubt the passage into the Ohio, or Olighira Sipon as it is called in 
Iroquois, or in Ottawa The Beautiful River. The distance from the 
one to the other is considerable, and the communication more difficult; 
but within a day’s journey from its mouth at Lake Erie (washing as it 
flows a beautiful country) and at a musket shot from its banks, there 
is a little lake [the marsh southwest of Fort Wayne? See Map No. 1] 
from which flows a stream three or four fathoms wide at the outlet from 
the lake one fathom in depth. It soon changes, however, into a river by 
the junction of a number of other streams, which after a course of a 
hundred leagues, without rapids, [without great fall] receives another 
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small river that comes from near the Miamis, and five or six others quite 
as large, and flowing with greater rapidity along the declivity of a 
mountain [higher ground] and discharging into the Illinois [Ohio] two 
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FRANQUELIN’S 1684 MAP. 
Sketch of Central Part. 


leagues below a village and from there thence into the River Colbert. It 
is called the Quabachi or Aramoum. 

The original of this letter was sent to Mr. Parkman, who kindly 
returned it with the following note: 


JAMAICA PLAINS, MAss., 9 Sept., 1872. 


DEAR SIR: With regard to the extract from La Salle’s letter, one or two 
points are worth attention. It looks like an account made from hearsay. On the 
map described on pp. 406-7 of Discovery of the Great West, [map No. 2 above] 
the Maumee River is clearly laid down, with a portage direct to the Ohio, which 
is brought close to Lake Erie. This map is clearly anterior to 1680. On the map 
of Franquelin, 1864, made after data furnished by La Salle, the Maumee is also 
laid down, with a branch [tributary] to the Wabash, designated as R. Agonasake, 
closely approaching it. Now I have little doubt that ‘la riviére que vous avez 
vue marquée dans ma carte,’ is the Maumee, the natural route ‘pour aller a la 
riviére Ohio ou Oléghin (Allegheny) Sipon.’ The distance to the portage at Fort 
Wayne is certainly far more than ‘une journée,’ but accuracy is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. After crossing the protage, La Salle speaks of a stream ‘qui se change 
bient6t en riviére par la jonction de quantité de semblabies (et) qui aprés le cours 
de plus de 100 lieues sans rapides recoit une autre petite riviére qui vient de proche 
celle des Miamis.’ Such a ‘petite riviére’ is laid down on Franquelin’s map. It 
flows into the Wabash, and answers to the Tippecanoe. The ‘riviére des Miamis,’ 
an Franquelin’s and other contemporary maps, is the St. Joseph of Lake Michigan. 
La Salle goes on te say that the main river in question, called by him ‘Ouabache 
or Aramoni,’ ‘constant le long au penchant d’ une montagne, se descharger dans 
celle des Illinois deux lieues an dessous du village et de 14 dans le fleuve Colbert’ 
[Mississippi]. He begins by professing to indicate the way to the Ohio, but ends 
with bringing the traveler not to the Ohio but to the Illinois. I can see no other 
explanation of the passage, than that of a slip of the pen on La Salle’s part, (or 
that of some copyist,) writing Illinois for Ohio. [See map No. 1, above.] I can 
think of no other way of making the passage intelligible. This solution derives 
some support from the circumstance that on Franquelin’s map an Aborigine village 
Taarsila, is laid down a little above the mouth of the Wabash (Ouabache). La 
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Salle, you remember, says that the mouth of this river is two leagues below the 
village. 

The river is called by him ‘Aramoni ou Ouabache.’ He speaks a few years 
later of another Aramoni, identical with the Big Vermillion a branch [tributary] 
of the Illinois. One of the branches [tributaries] of the Wabash is also now called 
Big Vermillion, and the name Vermillion is given to the county of Indiana where 
this branch [tributary] joins the main stream. The coincidence is worth remarking. 
Vermillion is mentioned in La Salle’s time as among the chief articles of Aborigine 
trade, and possibly Aramoni may be the Illinois or Miami name for it. 


Yours very truly, 
F. PARKMAN. 


Summing up the question, it is presumed by the writer that 
La Salle’s route to the Ohio River was along the south shore of 
Lake Erie, thence up the Maumee to its source, thence to and 
down the Little River to the Wabash. After being forsaken by 
his company, he turned his attention more to the Aborigines, 
first for the supply of his immediate wants and, secondly, for 
the investigation of trade possibilities. While returning up the 
Wabash and down the Maumee in the winter and spring of 
1669-70, he undoubtedly met many Miami Aborigines from whom 
he may have learned not only of the River St. Joseph of Lake 
Michigan, which he afterwards called the Riviere des Miamis, 
but of the Kankakee, Desplaines, and Illinois Rivers, which he 
explored ten years later after, and with, great difficulties, but 
intent upon determining the outlet of the Great River — the Mis- 
sissippi— and the best route to it. He visited and associated 
with many tribes of Aborigines, and formulated broad plans of 
trade with them from his observations and experiences. Accord- 
ing to the writing of Nicolas Perrot, the author voyager, La 
Salle explored the Ottawa River of Canada in the summer of 
1670 with a party of Iroquois. 

Could La Salle have accomplished his ambitions and his 
plans, he would have led not only the van of discoverers at all 
times, but he would have controlled the fur trade of the Great 
Lakes, and of the rivers of the Mississippi Basin. But those 
high in authority, as well as the petty dealers, were jealous, 
watchful and hampering — while the quiet plottings of assassins 
ended his career in the year 1687 at the age of forty-four vears. 














KOSSUTH BEFORE OHIO LEGISLATURE. 


[Copy of an address delivered before the General Assembly of Ohio, 
February 6, 1852, by Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian Patriot. His appear- 
ance before the Assembly was by invitation, and after its delivery a 
Committee was appointed to wait upon him and procure the manuscript 
of the address. This was secured, with the autograph of Kossuth, and is 
now preserved in the State Library. This publication is made from the 
original manuscript.—E. O. R.] 


Mr. PresipentT: The General Assembly of Ohio, having 
magnanimously bestowed upon me the high honor of this national 
welcome, it is with profound veneration that I beg leave to 
express my fervent gratitude for it. 

Were, even with the honor which I now enjoy, no principles 
connected, still the fact would be memorable in history, and 
would not fail to have a beneficial influence consciously to develop 
the spirit of the age, which however contradicted, however 
opposed, still always proved to rule, and will prove to rule the 
destinies of humanity. 

Applying the touchstone of philosophical scrutiny to that 
instruction which history affords, we cannot fail to remark that 
almost every century had one predominant idea, which all absorb- 
ingly prevailed, and impressed a common direction to the activity 
of nations. This predominant idea is the spirit of the age; in- 
visible yet omnipresent; impregnable yet all pervading, scorned, 
abused, opposed, and yet omnipotent. 

The spirit of our age is democracy. — All for the people, 
and all by the people. Nothing about the people without the 
people.— That is democracy. And that is the ruling tendency 
of the spirit of our age. 

To this spirit is opposed the principles of despotism, claim- 
ing sovereignty over mankind; and degrading nations from the 
position of a self-conscious, self-consistent aim, to the condition 
of tools, subservient to the authority of ambition. 

One of these principles will and must prevail_— So far as 
one condition prevails, the destiny of mankind is linked to a com- 
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mon source of principles; and within the boundaries of a com- 
mon civilization, community of destiny exists. Hence the warm 
interest, which the condition of distant nations awakes now-a- 
days, in a manner not yet recorded in history, because humanity 
never was yet thus aware of that community as it is now. With 
this consciousness thus develops. Two opposite principles can- 
not rule within the same boundaries. Democracy or despotism. 
— There is no transaction between Heaven and hell. 

In the conflict of these two hostile principles, until now it 
was not right, not justice, but only success, which met approba- 
tion and applause.— Unsuccessful patriotism was stigmatised with 
the name of crime; revolution not crowned with success was 
styled anarchy and revolt; and the vanquished patriot being 
dragged to the gallows by victorious despotism. It was not the 
consideration, why a man died on the gallows, but the fact it- 
self that there he died, which imparted a stain to his name. 

And though impartial history now and then cast the halow 
(halo) of a martyr over an unsuccessful patriot’s grave; yet 
even that was not always sure; tyrants often perversed history, 
sullied by adulation or by fear ;— but whatever that last verdict 
might have been; for him who dared to struggle against des- 
potism, when he struggled in vain, there was no honor on earth; 
victorious tyranny marked the front of virtue with the brand of 
a criminal. 

To have opposed existing authority, though that authority 
was that of a violence, worse than the authority of a pirate is,— 
this opposition when unsuccessful was sufficient to exclude from 
every place where authority is residing.— The people never failed 
to console the outcast first, by its sympathy; but authority shared 
not the people’s sympathy; regarded rather this very sympathy 
as a dangerous sign of the people’s propensity to anarchy. 

The idea of justice thus prevented; virtue thus deprived of 
its fair renown, and honor but attached to success, though crim- 
inal, like L. Napoleon’s: all this became an obstacle of unmeas- 
urable influence to the freedom of nations, never yet achieved 
but by a struggle, which success raised to the honor of a glorious 
revolution, but failure lowered to the reputation of a criminal 
revolt. 
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Mr. PRESIDENT: I feel proud that my humble self became 
an opportunity for the restoration of public honors to where it 
only should be bestowed; to righteousness, and to a just cause;. 
where as till now honors were (never) lavished but by success. 

I consider this a highly important fact, which cannot fail to 
encourage the resolution of devoted patriots, who though not 
afraid of death, may be excused for recoiling before humiliation. 

Senators and Representatives of Ohio: I thank you for it 
in the name of all, who may yet suffer, for having done the 
duties of a patriot. You may yet see, many a man who out of 
the source of your approbation, will draw encouragement to noble 
deeds. Because there are many on earth, ready to meet mis- 
fortune for a noble aim; but not so many ready to meet even 
humiliation and indignity. 

Besides: in honoring me you have approved what my nation 
has done.— You have honored my nation by it. And I pledge 
my word to you, that it will yet do what you approved.* 

The approbation of our conscience, my nation and myself, we 
had; the sympathy of your generous people we met; and it is 
no idle thing that sympathy of the people of Ohio; it weighs. 
heavily like the sovereign will of two millions of free men; 
powerful like a giant in his stoutest youth ;— You have added to 
it, the sanction of your authority Your people’s sympathy you 
have framed it into a Law, sacred and sure in all consequences, 
—upon which humanity may rely, because you have registered it. 

There is also a triumph of the Republican principle in this 
your fact. It is as if you had said: Ye despots, who call your- 
self sovereigns, and proclaim your arbitrary whim to be the law 
of humanity :— we in our legitimate authority, not derived from 
sacrilegious violence like yours, but from the only legitimate 





*The Senate had just introduced the following Joint Resolution: 

“Resolved by the General Assembly, That the Governor of Ohio be 
authorized, and is hereby instructed to deliver to Louis Kossuth, the Con- 
stitutional Governor of Hungary, on loan, all the public arms and muni- 
tions of war belonging to the state, which remain undisturbed, to be 
returned in good order upon the achievement of Hungarian liberty.” 

This resolution, on April 12, passed the Senate by a vote of 16 to 8, 
but was subsequently, April 15, 1852, indefinitely postponed in the House 
by the decisive vote of 59 to 26.—E. O. R. 
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source of all authority — the sovereign people’s will; we declare 
before God and the world, that not there is justice and right where 
you protest it to be; we approve what ye blame, we honor what 
ye calumniate; and defy your ambitious arrogance to dictate, 
what shall be law and right for humanity. 

But Sir: high though be the value of this noble appro- 
bation, I am honored with it, it becomes an invaluable benefit to 
all humanity by these resolutions by which the General Assembly 
of Ohio, acknowledging the justice of those principles, which it 
is my mission to plead in my downtrodden country’s name— 
declares the mighty and flourishing commonwealth of Ohio re- 
solved to restore the eternal laws of nations to their due sway, 
too long condemned by arbitrary violence. 

It was indeed a sorrowful sight to see, how nations bled, 
and how freedom withered, between the iron grasp of despots, 
leagued for universal oppression of all humanity. It was a sor- 
rowful sight to see, that there is no power on earth ready to 
maintain those eternal laws without which there is no security 
for whatever (any) nation on earth. It was a sorrowful sight, 
to see all nations isolating themselves in defense while despots 
were leagued in offense. 

The view has changed: A bright lustre is spreading over 
the dark sky of humanity. The glorious galaxy of the United 
States rises with imposing brightness over the horizon of op- 
pressed nations; and the bloody star of despotism, by your very 
declarations fading in its flame, will soon vanish from the sky 
like a meteor. 

Legislators of Ohio: It may be flattering to ambitious vanity 
to act the part of an execrated conquerer, but it is a glory un- 
paralleled in history to protect right and freedom on earth. 

The time draws near when by the virtue of such a declara- 
tion like yours by your sister states, Europe’s liberated nations. 
will unite in a mighty choir of Allelujah, thanking God, that His. 
paternal cares have raised the United States to the glorious posi- 
tion of a first born son of freedom on earth. 

Washington prophesied that within twenty years, the Repub- 
lic of the United States will be strong enough to defy any power 
on earth in a just cause. 
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The State of Ohio was yet unborn when the wisest of men 
and the purest of patriots told that prophecy. 

And God the Almighty made the prophecy true, by annex- 
ing in a predigiously short period more states to the proud con- 
stellation of your Republic; and increasing the lustre of every 
star more powerfully, than Washington could have anticipated 
in the brightest moments of his patriotic hopes. 

There is a destiny in this: And you are conscious of this 
destiny. My sad heart, though depressed by sickness, is beating 
with resolution and with hope. Rejoice, oh my nation in thy 
very woes; wipe off thy tears, and smile amidst thy tortures, like 
the Dutch hero, De Wytt; there is a providence which rules! 
Thou wast, oh my nation often the martyr, who by thy blood 
redeemed the Christian nations on earth: even thy present name- 
less woes are providential; they were necessary that the Star 
spangled banner of America should rise over a new Sinai, the 
mountain of law for all nations; thy sufferings were necessary, 
that the people of the United States, powerful by their freedom, 
and free by the principle of national independence, that common 
right of all humanity, stand up a new Moses, upon the new Sinai 
and shout out with the thundering voice of its twenty-five mil- 
lions: “Hear ye despots of the world: Henceforward this shall 
be law in the sight of the Lord, your God and our God.” 


“Ye shall not kill nations 
“Ye shall not steal their freedom 
“And ye shall not covet what your neighbor’s is.” 

Hungary is a Golgotha where my people is nailed to the 
cross, that America may proclaim that law, to the benefit of all 
humanity. But the cross is not the emblem of death, it is the 
sign of resurrection and of bliss. 

My nation will rise, it will not lie in its grave longer than 
the holy number “three,” called to resurrection by the eternal 
principles of the law of nature and of nature’s God, which you 
thus proclaim, and will requite your magnanimity by becoming 
the cornerstone of national independence on the European conti- 
nent. 
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Sir! there are two remarkable coincidences in all these facts. 

The State of Ohio and myself we have the same age. - The 
very year when your constitution was framed, I was born. My 
breast has always heaved with intense interest at the name of 
Ohio; it was like as if something of supreme importance lay hid- 
den for me in that name; to which my future was bound by the 
very year of my nativity. — This day my anticipations are real- 
ized. 

And the second coincidence is; that the tidings of the present 
day will just reach Washington City when the Senators of the 
United States sit down in judgment about the question of inter- 
national law;—and pronounce about your country’s foreign 
policy. ' 

Ohio has given its vote, by the Resolutions I had the honor 
to hear. And Ohio is one of the brightest stars of the Union. 
Ohio’s vote is the vote of two millions. It will have its consti- 
tutional weight in the councils where the delegates of the People’s 
Sovereignty, find their glory in doing the People’s will. 

Sir; it will be a day of consolation and joy in Hungary, 
when my bleeding nation reads these resolutions, which I will 
send to her; — they will spread like a lightning over the gloomy 
land; and my nation unbroken in courage, steady in resolution, 
firm in confidence will draw still more courage, more resolution, 
more confidence from them; because it is well aware that the 
Legislature of Ohio would never pledge a word of which it were 
not sure, that the people of Ohio, will be in case of need as good 
as that word. 

Sir: I regret that my sickness disables me to. express my 
fervent thanks in a manner more becoming to this assembly’s 
dignity. I beg to be excused for it; but humbly beg you to be- 
lieve, that my nation forever and I for all my life, will cherish 
the memory of this benefit with everlasting gratitude. 














FORTS MIAMI AND FORT INDUSTRY. 


With Mention of Other Forts in and Near the Maumee 
River Basin. 


BY CHARLES E. SLOCUM, M. D., PH. D., DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


There were at least five forts, or stockades of defense, in 
‘tthe “Territory Northwest of the Ohio River” in its earlier his- 
tory, that were called Fort Miami, namely: 

1. The first one was built in November, 1679, by Réné- 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle by the River St. Joseph of 
Lake Michigan, on rising ground near its mouth. (Parkman's 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, page 149.) 
The builders were few in number, and their. work was well ad- 
vanced after twenty days, so it could not have been much of a 
fort; but it served its purpose. Evidently it served as a shelter, 
also, for the Aborigines thereabouts, arid the occasional French 
wanderer through its vicinity, for several years; for Charlevoix 
wrote “I left yesterday (16th September, 1721,) the Fort of St. 
Joseph River * *” 

2. The second Fort Miami was built by order of the French 
Governor of Canada in the year 1686 (Harper's Ency. U. S. 
His., vol ix, page 486. Paris Doc. V, N. Y. Col. Docs., voi. ix, 
page 569), on the right bank of the River St. Mary, within the 
‘limits of the present city of Fort Wayne, Indiana. When vis- 
‘ited by M. de Celoron’s expedition in September, 1749, the build- 
ings of this fort were small and in poor condition. The stock- 
‘ade timbers were rotten and falling. “Within there were eight 
houses, — or, to speak more correctly, eight miserable huts, which 
-only the desire of making money could render endurable.” The 
twenty-two French occupants were all afflicted with fever. This 
fort was soon thereafter abandoned. (Jesuit Relations, vol. |xix, 
‘page 189.) 

3. The third fort of this name was built to replace No. 2. 
It was located on the left bank of the River St. Joseph of the 
“Maumee, not far above its mouth, “a scant league,” say two miles 
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or less, from No. 2, and also within the present City of Fort 
Wayne. It was built in 1749-50 by Commandant Raimond who 
thought it advisable at that time to abandon Fort Miami No. 2 
for the more desirable site by the St. Joseph. 

Fort Miami No. 3 was surrendered to the British at the 
time of their conquest of the French in 1760; and its small 
British garrison was captured by the sympathizers with Pontiac in 
1763. It was then abandoned as a military post, but the build- 
ings were occupied by French traders and Aborigines until they 
were decayed and more desirable ones were obtained. 

4. A small body of United States troops.in passing along 
the Ohio River about the year 1790, stopped a short time just 
below the mouth of.the Little Miami River. Their camp, hastily 
protected by logs as. was usual by soldiers and even families in 
those days of prowling hostile savages, was called Fort Miami. 

5. The strongest of all forts of the name Miami, includ- 
ing the buildings, garrison and equipment, was built by the Brit- 
ish in the spring of 1794 about two miles below the lowest rapids 
and on-the left bank of the Maumee River, the site being within 
the limits of the present Village of Maumee. This was a wide 
invasion of United States territory by the British for the 
‘purpose of opposing General Wayne’s advance against the sav- 
ages themselves directly, or for the better encouragement of the 
savages in their opposition. This fort was built according to 
the best military plans of that day with the material at hand; and 
was surrounded by a broad, deep ditch which was also protected. 
It was fully equipped with artillery, and its garrison in 1794 
numbered several hundred men. General Wayne wisely decided 
not to attack it; but his reconnoiterings of the fort — “within 
pistol-shot” distance — would have brought disaster upon him 
had a less conservative and considerate officer than Major Camp- 
‘bell been in command. 

According to the terms of the Jay Treaty this Fort Miami 
was surrendered to United States troops 11th July, 1796, to- 
gether with Detroit and the other forts wrongfully held by the 
British in United States territory from the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 
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This Fort Miami is the first military post or station authori- 
tatively mentioned as existing by the lower Maumee River. Mr. 
Knapp, in his History of the Maumee Valley, or the person from 
whom he copied, probably confused the Maumee with the Fort 
Miami No. 1, built by La Salle by the River St. Joseph of Lake 
Michigan, which he called the River of the Miamis. There has 
been a lamentable number of copyists, since the first confused 
statement, to place a Fort Miami on the lower Maumee in the 
year 1680. 

There has also been much of conjecture with unauthorita- 
tive statements regarding Fort Industry, the site of which tradi- 
tion places about the crossing of Summit and Monroe Streets 
in the present City of Toledo, Ohio. Henry Howe, in his 
Historical Collections of Ohio in 1846, also in his edition of 1896 
volume ii, page 148, wrote that Fort Industry was “erected about 
the year 1800.” H. S. Knapp, in his History of the Maumee 
Valley, 1872, page 93, wrote that it was built by order of Gen- 
eral Wayne immediately after the Battle of Fallen Timbers. 
Neither of these writers give any authority; and their statements 
are negatively disproved by official records, as follows: 

1. The Battle of Fallen Timbers occurred 20th August, 1794, 
and General Wayne’s army was very busy caring for the wounded 
and dead, in searching the country for savages and in destroy- 
ing their crops, during the two days before the countermarch 
began. The night of the 23rd, according to Lieutenant Boyer’s 
Diary, the army bivouacked at Camp Deposit, Roche de Bout 
(not Roche de Bouef as written by some early chroniclers), and 
the morning of the 24th the march was continued up the Maumee 
River. This shows that there was not sufficient time between the 
Battle and the return march to build even a stockade, with all 
the other work on hand, and this, also immediately after the 
great excitements and exhaustions of the Battle. 

_ 2. No mention is made of Fort Industry, nor of building a 
post on the lower Maumee, in the Diary of General Wayne’s Cam- 
paign, nor in the reports. 

3. The report to General Wayne that on the 30th August, 
1794, the British Agent, Alexander McKee, had gathered the 
Aborigines at the mouth of Swan Creek to feed and comfort 
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them (‘fix them”), is also presumptive evidence against the ex- 
istence there or thereabouts of an American fort or body of troops 
at that time. (American State Papers, Aborigine Affairs, vol. 
ii, page 5260. Also Mckee’s letter to the British Colonel Richard 
England at Detroit.) 

4. Timothy, Pickering, then acting Secretary of War, re- 
ported to the Congressional Committee on the Military Estab- 
lishment 3rd February, 1796, the names of the then existing 
Military Stations. In this list the name Fort Industry does not 
appear. The stations then existing in and near the Maumce 
region were Forts Defiance, Wayne, Miami, and Sandusky, all 
of which aggregated a force of one battalion of infantry, one 
company of riflemen, and one company of artillery at Fort Wayne 
which was the headquarters for these posts. Also Forts Adams, 
Recovery, Jefferson, Loramie, Head of Auglaize, and Greenviile 
the headquarters, had one battalion of infantry and one company 
of riflemen divided among them. 

5. The 29th March, 1796, James McHenry, Secretary of 
War, with his thoughts on economy, particularly “ought the mili- 
tary force of the United States to be diminished,” gave to the 
before mentioned Committee the list of forts to be mentioned in 
this region, with the garrison each should have, as follows: De- 
fiance, Wayne, Adams, Recovery, head of Wabash, [Auglaize?], 
Miami, and Michillimackinac, each fifty-six men, and Detroit 112 
men. In these reports Forts Miami and Detroit were recognized 
as the property of the United States, but they were not evacuated 
by the British until the 11th July, 1796, according to the report 
of Lieutenant Colonel Hamtramck and others. 

6. With the date of ‘War Department 23rd December, 1801, 
the estimate of all the Posts and Stations where Garrisons will 
be Expedient, and the number of men requisite for each garrison,” 
does not contain the name Fort Industry. 

7. An official statement of the reduced army under the Act 
of March, 1802, and its distribution Ist January, 1803, names 
Fort Wayne, with a garrison of sixty-four men, as being the oniy 
fortification or military station then in or near the Maumee 
region. 
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8. The report issued from “Head Quarters, Washington, 
February 4, 1805, for the year 1803, designating every post and 
point of occupancy,” does not contain the name Fort Industry. 

9g. Nor does the name Fort Industry appear in the schedule 
of “Posts and places occupied by the Troops of the United 
States in the year 1804, taken from the latest returns, and desig- 
nating every post and point of occupancy; to which is annexed 
the number wanting to complete the Peace Establishment.” The 
only fort, or United States troops in the Maumee region at this 
date was at Fort Wayne with an aggregate garrison, October 
31st, 1804, of sixty-eight men. (See American State Papers, 
Military Affairs, vol. ii, pages 113, 115, 156, 175, 176.) 

In fact, the only authoritative statement that Fort Industry 
ever existed is the mere mention of it, “Fort Industry on the 
Miami of the Lake,” as the place where was held an important 
treaty with Aborigines 4th July, 1805, (American State Papers, 
Aborigine Affairs, vol. i, page 695); nothing more, nothing be- 
fore, and nothing after this date, so far as the writer has been 
able to find by several inquiries, in person and by letters, at the 
War Department, at the United States Library, and other large 
libraries; and there is nothing but tradition to designate its site 
within the limits of the present City of Toledo. 

The negatives here adduced are equal to positives ; hence we 
may rest with the belief that “Fort Industry” was little more than 
a stockade built hurriedly, industriously,— if a former stockade 
inclosure as a trading post there was not repaired instead — in 
the summer of 1805 solely for the treaty there held, and called a 
“Fort” to make it more impressive to the Aborigines. It was 
soon thereafter abandoned by the troops who were then necessarily 
present, as at former treaties. 

The authenticity of the frontispiece to Knapp’s History of 
the Maumee Valley is completely set aside in an editorial from 
the able pen of S. S. Knabenshue in the Toledo Blade of January 
24th, 1903. O. J. Hopkins who drew this view and engraved it 
on wood, asserted that his drawing was without foundation, in 
fact, and purely a work of his fancy. And such is the case, also, 
with the “old painting in oil” that is sometimes referred to, and 
of many statements that have been written regarding this fort. 
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Before the grading for streets began, two prehistoric semi- 
circular earthworks, presumably for stockades, were surveyed in 
Toledo; one at the intersection of Clayton and Oliver Streets 
on the south bank of Swan Creek, and the other at Fassett and 
Fort Streets on the right bank of the Maumee. A third work 
of this character was recorded over fifty years ago by the late 
Colonel Charles Whittlesey as existing at Eagle Point about two 
miles up the river from the Fassett Street work. 

From the early records we catch glimpses of different traders 
with the Aborigines along the lower Maumee River; and there 
can be no doubt that stockades were employed for the protection 
of their goods and peltries, from the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, or before. 











OLD FORT INDUSTRY. 
BY S. S. KNABENSHUE. 
[Editorial in Toledo Blade, January 24, 1903.=-E. O. R.] 


Fort Industry existed: that is, there are men still living 
who can recall its remains. But that is all we know about it. 
In boyhood, they saw the clay bluff, afterward cut down, which 
occupied the site of the block bounded by Summit, Water, Mon- 
roe and Jefferson streets. On its summit, some six or eight doors 
north of Monroe street, was an excavation which had apparently 
been a cellar under a cabin, and at least one citizen recalls that 
a few of the old uprights of the stockade remained in his boyish 
days. 

The date of its erection, by whom, and for what purpose, 
have never been determined. The tablet on the Monroe street 
side of Fort Industry block recites the popular legend; but no 
historic proof of the statements has ever been found. One of 
the most persistent searchers for the truth of history in the 
Maumee Valley is Dr. Charles E. Slocum, of Defiance. Else- 
where in this issue of The Blade, we give a communication from 
him which recites all the proved historic facts regarding Fort In- 
dustry. It is a valuable contribution to local history, which we 
are glad to present to the people of this city and of Northwesern 
Ohio. 

The conclusion of Dr. Siocum as to the date of and motive 
for its erection is hypothetical, of course: but it is the only hypoth- 
esis yet advanced which fits in with the negative evidence against 
the popular tradition and the assertions of historical compilers 
—not investigators —regarding the matter, like Howe and 
Knapp. Unless a statement can be proved, it should not be 
written up as a fact, and both these historians committed this 
error. Legend is not history. 

Another fact, to which Dr. Slocum does not refer, is that 
no authoritative picture of Fort Industry exists. Several years 
ago the writer endeavored to find out all that he could concern- 
(126) 
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ing this point. The frontispiece of Knapp’s History of the Mau- 
mee Valley is what purports to be a view of Fort Industry. It 
represents a high clay bluff, rising steeply from the shore of the 
Maumee, seamed by rains, and crowned, on its summit, by a 
stockade, at one corner of which is a typical log blockhouse, like 
the old one still standing on Bois Blanc Island, in the Detroit 
river, near its mouth. 

The engraving bears in one lower corner the name of O. 
J. Hopkins — better known, perhaps, as the late Colonel Hopkins, 
whose death by accident occurred in Columbus a few months 
ago. In his earlier years he was a draughtsman and a wood en- 
graver. He was asked as to his authority for the picture. His 
reply was, in effect, that he was asked to make it as a frontis- 
piece for the Knapp book; that he found no picture of it was in 
existence, nor could he find any description of it, or any one who 
had seen it when it was intact; hence, he made a picture of it 
as he supposed it might be. When asked why he placed a block- 
house in it, he replied that he supposed that was the regular thing 
at such posts. 

It is not at all probable there was any blockhouse. The 
“fort” was a simple stockade, made of logs planted vertically in 
the ground, and with one or more log houses in it to serve the 
purposes of the detachment of soldiers who were here temporarily. 
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THE TREATY OF GREENVILLE. 


[The following article comprising the statement of facts, and the re- 
print of the wording of the treaty, was prepared by Frazer E. Wilson of 
Greenville, Ohio. The material is found largely in his little book, “The 
Treaty of Greenville.” The reproduction of the signatures and the symbol 
signs inscribed by the chiefs to the treaty is from a photograph in exact 
size taken from the treaty itself, now carefully preserved in the archives 
at Washington, D. C. The photograph was taken by permission of the 
government authorities for the purposes of exhibition at the celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the treaty, held at Greenville, Ohio, 
on August 3, 1895. This is the only time a photograph has been made 
from the original and the photograph is now in the possession of Hon. A. 
C. Robeson, Greenville, Ohio, by whose consent we have been able to 
produce the fac similes of the signatures. —E. O. R.] 


After the battle on the Maumee, the Indians of the North- 
west still hesitated to seek peace. The British agents, Simcoe, 
McKee, and Brant, stimulated them to continue hostilities. They 
strengthened their fort near the rapids, supplied the Indians 
from their magazines, called a council, and urged the Indians 
to propose a truce or suspension of hostilities until spring, in 
order to deceive the Americans, that they might neglect to keep 
sufficient troops to retain their position. They also advised the 
savages to convey their lands to the King in trust, so as to give 
the British a pretext for assisting them, and, in case the Ameri- 
cans refused to abandon all their posts and possessions on the 
west side of the Ohio, to make a general attack and drive them 
across that river. Brant also told them to keep a good heart; 
that he would return home, for the present, with his warriors, 
and come again in the spring, with a larger force, “to fight, kill 
and pursue the Americans.” He also “advised them to amuse 
the Americans with a prospect of peace, until the tribes should 
collect in force to fall upon them early in the spring, and when 
least expected.” . 

Notwithstanding all these preparations, the Indians began 
to understand their critical condition, and to lose faith in the 
British. Information was received from Kaskaskia, that they 
(128) 
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were crossing the Mississippi every day, and despaired of with- 
standing the Americans. 

The humane disposition of the victors, however, finally won 
their confidence, and, on the 28th and 29th of December, the 
chiefs of several tribes manifested their desire for peace to the 
commandant at Fort Wayne. Proceeding to Fort Greene Ville, 
tepresentatives of the Chippewas, Ottawas, Sacs, Pottawattomies, 
and Miamis entered, together with the Shawanese, Delawares, and 
Wyandots, into preliminary articles with General Wayne on the 
24th of January, 1795. The first article provided, “that, until 
articles for a permanent peace shall be adjusted, agreed to, and 
signed, all hostilities shall cease, and.the aforesaid sachems, and 
war chiefs, for and in behalf of the nations which they represent, 
do agree to meet the above named plenipotentiary of the United 
States, at Greene Ville, on or about the 15th day of June next, 
with all the sachems and war chiefs of their nations, then and 
there to consult and conclude upon such terms of amity and 
peace as shall be for the interest and to the satisfaction of both 
parties.” Article two provided for the prompt report of any 
meditated or attempted hostilities of any nation or tribe, against 
any post or settlement, to the commander in chief, or to the officer 
commanding troops of the United States at the nearest post, 
should it come to the knowledge of the nations above mentioned. 
Also, that the commander in chief, and his subordinate officers, 
should do likewise on behalf of the said Indian Nations. 

For the next few months prisoners were exchanged, and the 
Indians were preparing to meet in June as agreed. Early in that 
month a large number of Delawares, Ottawas, Pottawattomies, 
and Eel River Indians, arrived at Greene Ville. These were 
the chief men, the scions of many a proud and noted tribe. Some 
had met in former treaties with the United States, many had 
helped to rout the unfortunate army of St. Clair in 1791, and all 
had suffered a telling defeat at the hands of the Americans the 
summer previous. Let us picture to ourselves the scene and the 
occasion and then listen to some of the words of the principal 
participants. The council fire was kindled on the 16th of June 
and around its sacred embers gathered a picturesque group of 
frontier soldiers, scouts, spies, interpreters and officers. We note 
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especially the faces of Wayne, and W. H. Harrison, his aide, of 
Wells, Miller and Zane the scouts, and a coterie of French Cana- 
dian interpreters. Without the council house and beyond the 
artillery park and parade ground appear the long and regular 
rows of soldier’s cabins and beyond these, on all sides, the log 
palisades and guarded bastions of the frontier fort. Gen. Wayne 
has extended a cordial greeting in these words: “I have cleared 
this ground of all brush and rubbish, and opened roads to the 
east, to the west, to the north, and to the south, that all nations 
may come in safety and ease to meet me. The ground on which 
the council house stands is unstained with blood, and is as pure 
as the heart of General Washington, the great chief of America, 
and of his great council — as pure as my heart, which now wishes 
for nothing so much as peace and brotherly love. I have this 
day kindled the council fire of the United States; we will now 
cover it up, and keep it alive, until the remainder of the different 
tribes assemble, and form a full meeting and representation. I 
now deliver to each tribe present a string of white wampum, to 
serve as record of the friendship that is this day commenced be- 
tween us.” 

For several weeks the chiefs and warriors kept dropping in, 
a few at a time from their distant homes on the Wabash, the 
Maumee, and the lake region farther north. They expressed 
sentiments of peace and on the 15th of July, the general, after 
explaining his commission urged the last treaty with St. Clair 
at Ft. Harmar as a basis of lasting peace and advised them to 
deliberate a few days. The fire was then raked up and the coun- 
cil adjourned to the 18th. On that day the Little Turtle observed 
that the treaty at Ft. Harmar “was effected altogether by the Six 
Nations, who seduced some of our young men to attend it, to- 
gether with a few of the Chippewas, Wyandots, Ottawas, Dela- 
wares, and Pottawattomies,”’ and “that he was entirely ignorant 
of what was done at that treaty.” Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish also 
stated that he “knew nothing of the treaty in question” on account 
of his remote situation on Lake Michigan. Tarke (or Crane), the 
Wyandot chief, arose and remarked that he wished it to be de- 
termined what nation should speak, and that a day be appointed 
when all present, together with those on the way, should meet. 
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The General answered that he had paid attention to their 
remarks, and that he would endeavor to fully explain to them, 
two days hence, the treaty of Muskingum, (Ft. Harmar), of 
which so many plead ignorance. Also, that he would recall to 
“the Wyandots, Delawares, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawattomies, 
and Sac nations, what they did at that treaty,” and show the 
names of those who witnessed it. Council adjourned to meet 
on the 2oth. 

On the evening of the 18th, Blue Jacket and thirteen Shaw- 
anese, and Massas with twenty Chippewas, arrived, and were 
received into the council house. When the council opened on 
the 20th, the Shawanese and Chippewas were present in addition 
to the rest, and the General read to them his message to the 
hostile Indians on the 13th of August, 1794. He also read and 
explained the treaty of Fort Harmar, and pointed out a number 
of chiefs who were present and signed both that and the treaty 
of Fort McIntosh, and asked them to consider seriously what he 
had said, and upon their next meeting, make known their 
thoughts. After Pe-ke-te-le-mund, a Delaware chief, and Mash- 
i-pi-nash-i-wish had spoken, the council adjourned, and on the 
21st Massas spoke in behalf of the Ottawas, Chippewas and Pot- 
tawattomies. He spoke in favor of peace, and stated that the 
Three Fires which he represented had poor interpreters at the 
treaty of Muskingum, and that if their uncles, the Wyandots, 
and grandfathers, the Delawares, had received presents and com- 
pensation, they were never informed of it. Tarke, Mash-i-pi- 
nash-i-wish, the General, and Massas then made some remarks. 
On Wednesday, the 22nd, the tall and crafty Mishikinakwa, the 
Little Turtle, chief of the Miamis, who had led in the attack on 
St. Clair, arose and said: ‘General Wayne! I hope you will pay 
attention to what I now say to you. I wish to inform you where 
my younger brothers, the Miamis, live, and also the Pottawatto- 
mies of St. Joseph, together with the Wabash Indians. You have 
pointed out to us the boundary line between the Indians and the 
United States; but I now take the liberty to inform you that that 
line cuts off from the Indians a large portion of country which 
has been enjoyed by my fore-fathers, time immemorial, without 
molestation or dispute. The prints of my arcestor’s houses are 
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everywhere to be seen in this portion. I was a little astonished 
at hearing you and my brothers who are now present, telling 
each other what business you had transacted together, hereto- 
fore, at Muskingum, concerning this country. It is well known 
that my forefather kindled the first fire at Detroit; from thence 
he extended his lines to the headwaters of the Scioto; from thence 
to its mouth; from thence down the Ohio to the mouth of the 
Wabash; and from thence to Chicago, on Lake Michigan. At 
this place I first saw my elder brothers, the Shawanese. I have 
now informed you of the boundaries of the Miami nation, where 
the great Spirit placed my forefather a long time ago and charged 
him not to sell, or part with his lands, but tc preserve them for 
his posterity. This charge has been handed down to me. I was 
much surprised to hear that my brothers differed so much from 
me on this subject; for their conduct would lead me to suppose 
that the Great Spirit, and their forefathers, had not given them 
the same charge that was given to me; but on the contrary, had 
directed them to sell their lands to any white man who wore a 
hat, as soon as he should ask it of them. Now, elder brother, 
your younger brothers, the Miamis, have pointed out to you 
their country; and also to our brothers present. When I hear 
your remarks and proposals on this subject, | will be ready to 
give an answer. I came with an expectation of hearing you say 
good things, but I have not yet heard what I expected. 

“Brothers, the Indians! I expected, in this council that our 
minds would have been made up, and that we should speak with 
one voice. I am sorry to observe that you are rather unsettled 
and hasty in your conduct.” 

The bare record of these words is scarcely sufficient to im- 
press the reader as they must have impressed the council. We 
must imagine them delivered with gestures similar to those used 
lately by an old chief in the far northwest which a witness de- 
scribes as follows: “With a sweep of his outstretched arm he 
described the lands over which his forefathers had roamed; a 
pinch of earth between his thumb and finger what was left to 
him and his. A few kernels rattled in a pod typified the Indians 
remaining ; a cloud of white winged seed shaken upon the evening 
breeze symbolized the coming race.” 
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After the great chief had spoken, Tarke, the Wyandot, arose 
and said that the ground belonged to the Great Spirit above, and 
that they all had an equal right to it; that he always considered 
the treaty of Muskingum (Ft. Harmar) as founded upon the 
fairest principles, as being binding upon the Indians and the 
United States alike; and that peace was now desired by all. 

On the 23rd Blue Jacket, A-goosh-a-way, an Ottawa chief, 
Massas, Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, and New Corn addressed the 
council and showed a desire to bury the hatchet. On the 24th, 
Blue Jacket opened the council and was followed by the General, 
who addressed the Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pottawattomies, the 
claimants of the land sold to the United States at the last treaty, 
for which they said that they had not been compensated. He 
remarked that it was always the intention of the United States 
“that the true owners of those lands should receive full compen- 
sation for them;” that if they had not received a due proportion 
of the goods delivered at that time, it was not the fault of the 
United States; and, that notwithstanding these lands had been 
twice paid for, once at Ft. McIntosh, and again at Ft. Harmar, 
yet the United States would be liberal enough to pay for them 
again. He then addressed the Miamis: “Brothers, the Miamis! 
I have paid attention to what the Little Turtle said, two days 
since, concerning the lands which he claims. He said his father 
first kindled the fire at Detroit and stretched his line from thence 
to the headwaters of the Scioto; thence down the same to the 
Ohio; thence down that river to the mouth of the Wabash, and 
from thence to Chicago, on the southwest end of lake Michigan; 
and observed that his forefathers had enjoyed that country, un- 
disturbed, from time immemorial. 

“Brothers! These boundaries enclose a very large space of 
country indeed; they embrace, if I mistake not, all the lands on 
which all the nations now present live, as well as those which have 
been ceded to the United States. The lands which have been 
ceded have within these three days been acknowledged by the 
Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawattomies, Wyandots, Delawares, and 
Shawanese. The little Turtle says the prints of his forefathers’ 
houses are everywhere to be seen within these boundaries. 
Younger brother! it is true these prints are to be observed, but 
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at the same time we discover the marks of French possessions 
throughout this country, which were established long before we 
were born. These have since been in the possession of the British, 
who must, in their turn, relinquish them to the United States, 
when they, the French and the Indians, will be all as one people. 

“T will point out to you a few places where I discover strong 
traces of these establishments; and first of all, I find at Detroit, 
a very strong print, where the fire was first kindled by your fore- 
fathers; next at Vincennes on the Wabash; again at Musquiton, 
on the same river; a little higher up on that stream, they are to 
be seen at Ouitanon. I discover another strong trace at Chicago; 
another on the St. Joseph’s, of Lake Michigan. I have seen 
quite distinctly, the prints of a French and of a British post, at 
the Miami villages, and of a British post at the foot of the Rapids, 
now in their possession. Prints, very conspicuous, are on the 
Great Miami, which were possessed by the French, forty-five 
years ago; and another trace, is very distinctly to be seen at 
Sandusky. 

“It appears to me, that if the Great Spirit, as you say, 
charged your fore-fathers to preserve their lands entire, for their 
posterity, they have paid very little regard to the sacred injunc- 
tion, for I see they have parted with those lands to your fathers 
the French — and the English are now, or have been, in posses- 
sion of them all: therefore, I think the charge urged against the 
Ottawas, Chippewas and other Indians, comes with a bad grace 
indeed from the very people who perhaps, set them the example. 
The English and French both wore hats; and yet your fore- 
fathers sold them, at various times, portions of your lands. How- 
ever, as I have already observed, you shail now receive from the 
United States further valuable compensation for the lands you 
have ceded to them by former treaties. 

“Younger brothers! I will now inform you who it was who 
gave us these lands in the first instance ;— it was your fathers the 
British, who did not discover that care for your interests which 
you ought to have experienced. This is the treaty of peace, made 
between the United States of America and Great Britain, twelve 
years ago, at the end of a long and bloody war, when the French 
and Americans proved too powerful for the British; on these 
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terms they obtained peace. (Here part of the treaty of 1783 
was read. ) 

“Here you perceive, that all the country south of the great 
lakes has been given up to America; but the United States never 
intended to take that advantage of you, which the British placed 
in their hands; they wish you to enjoy your just rights, without 
interruption, and to promote your happiness. The British stipu- 
lated to surrender to us all the posts on this side of the boundary 
agreed on. I told you some days ago, that treaties should ever 
be sacredly fulfilled by those who make them; but the British, 
on their part, did not find it convenient to relinquish those posts 
as soon as they should have done; however, they now find it so, 
and a precise period is fixed for their delivery. I have now in 
my hands the copy of a treaty, made eight months since, between 
them and us, of which I shall read you a little. (First and second 
articles of Mr. Jay’s treaty read.) 

“By this solemn agreement they promise to retire from Mich- 
ilimackinac, Fort St. Clair, Detroit, Niagara, and all other places 
on this side of the lakes, and leave the same to the full and quiet 
possession of the United States. 

“Brothers! - All nations present, now listen to me! 

“Having now explained those matters to you and informed 
you of all things I judged necessary for your information, we 
have nothing to do but to bury the hatchet, and draw a veil over 
past misfortunes. As you have buried our dead with the con- 
cern of brothers, so I now collect the bones of your slain warriors, 
put them into a deep pit which I have dug, and cover them 
carefully over with this large belt, there to remain undisturbed. 
I also dry the tears from your eyes, and wipe the blood from your 
bodies, with this soft, white linen. No bloody traces will ever 
lead to the graves of your departed heroes; with this I wipe all 
such away. I deliver it to your uncle, the Wyandot, who will 
send it round amongst you. (A large belt, with a white string 
attached. ) 

“T now take the hatchet out of your hands, and with a strong 
arm, throw it into the centre of the great ocean, where no mortal 
can ever find it; and I now deliver to you the wide and straight 
path to the fifteen fires, to be used by you and your posterity, 
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forever. So long as you continue to follow this road, so long 
will you continue to be a happy people. You see it is straight 
and wide, and they will be blind indeed, who deviate from it. 
I place it also in your uncle’s hands, for you. (A large road 
belt. ) 

“T will, the.day after to-morrow, show you the cessions which 
you have made to the United States, and point out to you the 
lines which may, for the future, divide your lands from theirs; 
and as you will have to-morrow to rest, I will order you a double 
allowance of drink, because we have now buried the hatchet and 
performed every necessary ceremony, to render propitious, our 
renovated friendship.” 

Discussion and explanation continued until the 3rd of August. 

On that day the council assembled tc sign the treaty. Gen- 
eral Wayne again read his commissions and explained his author- 
ity for holding the same, said that he had fulfilled his instructions, 
and then read for the third time the articles of the treaty which 
had been engrossed. The chiefs then signed and were informed 
that one part should be delivered to the Wyandots for preser- 
vation, the other, to the Great Chief, General Washington, ‘and 
that in addition each nation should receive one copy; also, that 
the goods to be given them would now be apportioned and de- 
livered in a few days. 

The Indians remained a few days at Greene Ville for 
the distribution of presents; speeches were delivered and the 
calumet of peace was finally passed to those who had not yet 
smoked it. Thus was consummated a treaty of far reaching 
importance concerning the effectiveness of which Rufus King, 
the historian, testifies — “Never after that treaty, to their honor 
be it remembered, did the Indian nations violate the limits which 
it established. It was a grand tribute to General Wayne that 
no chief or warrior who gave him the hand at Greene Ville ever 
after ‘lifted the hatchet’ against the United States. There were 
malcontents on the Wabash and Lake Michigan who took sides 
with Tecumseh and the Prophet in the war of 1812, perhaps for 
good cause, but the tribes and their chiefs sat still.” 

The number of the different nations at and parties to the 
treaty were as follows: Wyandots, 180; Delawares, 381; Shaw- 
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anese, 143; Ottawas, 45; Chippewas, 46; Pottawattomies, 240; 
Miamis, and Eel Rivers, 73; Weas and Piankeshaws, 12; Kicka- 
poos and Kaskaskias, 10; making a total of 1130. 

The treaty was neatly engrossed on three pieces of parchment 
26 inches wide and from 25 to 31 inches long. It reads as 
follows: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


To all to whom these presents shall come — Greeting. 


WHEREAS, a Treaty of peace and friendship between the 
United States of America and the tribes of Indians called the 
Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanoes, Ottawas, Chippewas, Putawa- 
tames, Miamis, Eel River, Weea’s, Kickapoos, Piankashaws and 
Kaskaskias was made and concluded on the third day of August 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five by Anthony Wayne, 
Major-General commanding the Army of the United States, duly 
authorized thereto, on the one part, and the Sachems and war 
chiefs of the beforementioned Nations and Tribes of Indians 
whose names are’thereunto signed on the other part which Treaty 
is in the form and words following, viz: 

A TREATY OF PEACE between the UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
1cA and the Tribes of INpIANs called the Wyandots, Delawares, 
Shawanoes, Ottowas, Chippewas, Putawatimes, Miamis, Eel 
River, Weea’s Kickapoos, Piankashaws and Kaskaskias. 

To put an end to a destructive war to settle all controver- 
sies and to restore harmony and a friendly intercourse between 
the said United States and Indian Tribes, Anthony Wayne, 
Major-General commanding the Army of the United States and 
sole Commissioner for the good purposes above mentioned, and 
the said tribes of Indians, by their Sachems, Chiefs and Warriors 
met together at Greene Ville the Head Quarters of the said Army 
have agreed on the following Articles, which when ratified by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States shall be binding on them and the said Indian Tribes. 

“ARTICLE IST. Henceforth all hostilities shall cease; peace 
‘is hereby established, and shall be perpetual; and a friendly inter- 
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course shall take place between the said United States and In- 
dian Tribes. 

“ARTICLE 2ND. All prisoners shall, on both sides, be re- 
stored. The Indians, prisoners to the United States, shall be im- 
mediately set at liberty. The people of the United States, still re- 
maining prisoners among the Indians, shall be delivered up in 
ninety days from the date hereof, to the General or commanding 
officer at Greene Ville, Fort Wayne, or Fort Defiance; and ten 
chiefs of said tribes shall remain at Greene Ville as hostages until 
the delivery of the priSoners shall be effected. 

“ARTICLE 3RD. The general boundary line, between the 
lands of the United States and the lands of the said Indian tribes, 
shall begin at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, and run thence 
up the same, to the portage between that and the Tuscarawas 
branch of the Muskingum; thence, down that branch to the cross- 
ing place, above Fort Lawrence; thence Westerly, to a fork of 
that branch of the Great Miami River running into the Ohio, at 
or near which fork stood Loramie’s store, and where commences 
the portage between the Miami of the Ohio, and St. Mary’s 
River, which is a branch of the Miami, which runs into Lake 
Erie; thence, a westerly course to Fort Recovery, which stands 
on a branch of the Wabash; thence, South Westerly in a direct 
line to the Ohio, so as to intersect that river, opposite the mouth 
of the Kentucke, or Cuttawa river. And in consideration of the 
peace now established, of the goods formerly received from the 
United States, of those now to be delivered, and of the yearly 
delivery of goods now stipulated to be made hereafter, and to 
indemnify the United States for the injuries and expences they 
have sustained during the War, the said Indian tribes do here- 
by cede and relinquish forever, all their claims to the lands lying 
Eastwardly and Southwardly of the general boundary line, now 
described ; and these lands, or any part of them, shall never here- 
after be made a cause or pretence, on the part of said Indian 
Tribes, or any of them, of war or injury to the United States, or 
any of the people thereof. 

“And for the same considerations, and as an evidence of the 
returning friendship of the said Indian tribes, of their confidence 
in the United States, and desire to provide for their accommoda- 
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tion, and for that convenient intercourse which will be beneficial 
to both parties, the said Indian tribes do also Cede to the United 
States, the following pieces of land, to wit: 1. One piece of 
land, six miles square, at or near Loramie’s store; before men- 
tioned. 2. One piece two miles square, at the head of the navig- 
able water or landing on the St. Mary’s river, near Girty’s Town. 
3. One piece six miles square, at the head of the navigable 
water of the Au Glaize River. 4. One piece six miles square, 
at the confluence of the Au Glaize and Miami Rivers, where Fort 
Defiance now stands. 5. One piece six miles square, at or near 
the confluence of the Rivers St. Mary’s and St. Joseph's, where 
Fort Wayne now stands, or near it. 6. One piece two miles 
square, on the Wabash river, at the end of the portage from the 
Miami of the Lake, and about eight miles westward from Fort 
Wayne. 7. One piece six miles square, at the Ouiatenon, or 
old Wee'a Towns, on the Wabash river. 8. One piece twelve 
miles square, at the British fort, on the Miami of the Lake, at 
the foot of the rapids. 9. One pice six miles square, at the 
mouth of the said River, where it empties into the Lake. 10. One 
piece six miles square upon Sandusky Lake where a Fort formerly 
stood. 11. One piece two miles square at the lower rapids of 
Sandusky River. 12. The Post of Detroit, and all the lands to 
the North, the West, and the South of it, of which the Indian 
title has been extinguished by gifts or grants to the French or 
English Governments ; and so much more land, to be annexed to 
the district of Detroit, as shall be comprehended between the 
River Rosine, on the South, Lake St. Clair, on the North, and a 
line, the general course whereof shall be six miles distant from 
the West end of Lake Erie and Detroit river. 13. The Post 
of Michilimackinac, and all the land on the Island on which 
that Post stands, and the main land adjacent, of which the Indian 
title has been extinguished by Gifts or grants to the French or 
English Governments; and a piece of land on the main, to the 
north of the Island, to measure six miles on Lake Huron, or the 
Streight between Lake Huron and Michigan, and to extend three 
miles back from the water of the Lake or Streight; and, also the 
Island de Bois Blanc, being an extra and Voluntary gift of the 
3 Vol, XI.—2 
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Chippewa Nation. 14. One piece of land six miles square, at 
the mouth of the Chikago River, emptying into the South West 
end of Lake Michigan where a Fort formerly stood. 15. One 
piece twelve miles square, at or near the mouth of the Illinois 
River, emptying into the Mississippi. 16. One piece six miles 
square, at the old Piorias fort and Village, near the South end 
of the Illinois Lake, on said Illinois River. And whenever the 
United States shall think proper to survey and mark the boun- 
daries of the lands hereby ceded to them, they shall give 
timely notice thereof to the said Tribes of Indians, that they may 
appoint some of their wise chiefs, to attend and see that the lines 
are run according to the terms of this treaty. 

“And the said Indian tribes will allow to the people of the 
United States, a free passage by land and by Water, as one and 
the other shall be found convenient thro their Country, along 
the chain of Posts herein before mentioned; that is to say, from 
the commencement of the portage aforesaid, at or near Loramie’s 
store, thence along said portage to the St. Mary’s, and down the 
same to Fort Wayne, and then down the Miami to Lake Erie— 
again, from the commencement of the portage at or near Lora- 
mie’s store, along the portage from thence to the river Au Glaize, 
and down the same to its junction with the Miami at Fort Defi- 
ance; again, from the commencement of the portage aforesaid, 
to Sandusky River, and down the same to Sandusky. bay and 
Lake Erie, and from Sandusky to the post which shall be taken 
at or near the foot of the rapids of the Miami of the Lake; and 
from thence to Detroit—again, from the mouth of the Chikago, 
to the commencement of the portage, between that River and the 
Illinois, and down the Illinois River to the Mississippi—also, from 
Fort Wayne, along the portage aforesaid, which leads to the 
Wabash, and then down the Wabash to the Ohio—and the said 
Indian tribes will, also, allow to the people of the United States, 
the free use of the harbours and mouths of Rivers along the Lakes 
adjoining the Indian lands, for sheltering Vessels and boats, and 
liberty to land their cargoes where necessary for their Safety. 

“ARTICLE 4TH. In consideration of the peace, now estab- 
lished, and of the cessions and relinquishments of lands made in 
the preceding article by the said tribes of Indians, and to manifest 
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the liberality of the United States, as the great means of render- 
ing this peace strong and perpetual, the United States relinquish 
their claims to all other Indian lands, Northward of the river 
Ohio, eastward of the Mississippi, and westward and southward 
of the Great Lakes, and the waters uniting them ; according to the 
boundary line agreed on by the United States and King of Great 
Britain, in the treaty of peace, made between them in the Year 
1783. But, from this relinquishment by the United States, the 
following tracts of land are explicitly excepted. ist. The Tract 
of One hundred and fifty thousand acres, near the rapids of the 
Ohio, which has been assigned to General Clark, for the use of 
himself and his Warriors. 2d. The post of St. Vincennes, on the 
river Wabash, and the lands adjacent, of which the Indian title 
has been extinguished. 3rd. The lands at all other places in 
possession of the French people, and other white Settlers among 
them, of which the Indian title has been extinguished, as men- 
tioned in the 3rd Article. And 4th, the Post of Fort Massac, to- 
words the mouth of the Ohio. To which several parcels of lands, 
so excepted, the said tribes relinquish all the title and Claim which 
they or any of them may have. 

“And for the same considerations, and with the same Views. 
as above mentioned, the United States now deliver to the said. 
Indian tribes, a quantity of goods, to the value of Twenty thou- 
sand Dollars, the receipt whereof they do hereby acknowledge ;. 
and henceforth, every year, forever, the United States will deliver, 
at some convenient place northward of the river Ohio, like use- 
ful goods, suited to the circumstances of the Indians, of the value 
of nine thousand five hundred dollars; reckoning that value at 
the first cost of the Goods in the city or place, in the United States, 
where they shall be procured. The tribes to which these goods. 
are to be annually delivered, and the proportions in which they 
are to be delivered, are the following: ist. To the Wyandots, 
the amount of one thousand dollars. 2nd. To the Delawares, 
the amount of one thousand dollars. 3rd. To the Shawanoes,. 
the amount of one thousand dollars. 4th. To the Miamis, the 
amount of one thousand dollars. 5th. To the Ottawas, the: 
amount of one thousand dollars. 6th. To the Chippewas, the 
amount of one thousand dollars. 7th. To the Putawatimes,. 
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the amount of one thousand dollars. 8th. And to the Kicka- 
poo, Weea, Eel River, Piankashaw, and Kaskaskias tribes, the 
amount of five hundred dollars, each. Provided, that if either 
of the said tribes shall, hereafter, at an annual delivery of their 
share of the goods aforesaid, desire that a part of their annuity 
should be furnished in domestic animals, implements of hus- 
bandry, and other Utensils convenient for them, and in compen- 
sation to useful artificers, who may reside with, or near them, 
and be employed for their benefit, the same shall, at the subse- 
quent annual deliveries, be furnished accordingly. . 


“ARTICLE 5TH. To prevent any misunderstanding about the 
Indian lands relinquished by the United States in the fourth 
article, it is now explicitly declared, that the meaning of that 
relinquishment is this: The Indian tribes who have a right to 
those lands, are to quietly enjoy them, hunting, planting and dwell- 
ing thereon, so long as they please, without molestation from the 
United States; but when those tribes, or any of them, shall be 
disposed to sell their lands, or any part of them, they are to 
be sold only to the United States; and until such sale, the United 
States will protect all the said Indian tribes in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their lands, against all Citizens of the United States, and 
against all other white persons who intrude upon the same. And 
the said Indian tribes, again acknowledge themselves to be under 
the protection of the Said United States, and no other power 
whatever. 

“ARTICLE 6TH. If any Citizen of the United States, or any 
other white person or persons, shall presume to settle upon the 
lands, now relinquished by the United States, such citizen or 
other person shall be out of the protection of the United States ; 
and the Indian tribe, on whose land the Settlement shall be made, 
may drive off the Settler, or punish him in such manner as they 
shall think fit; and because such settlements, made without the 
consent of the United States, will be injurious to them, as well 
as to the Indians; the United States shall be at liberty to break 
them up, and remove and punish the settlers as they shall think 
proper, and so effect that protection of the Indian lands here- 
inbefore stipulated. 
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“ARTICLE 7TH. The said tribes of Indians, parties to this 
Treaty, shall be at liberty to hunt within the territory and lands 
which they have now ceded to the United States, without hind- 
rance or molestation, so long as they demean themselves peace- 
ably, and offer no injury to the people of the United States. 

“ARTICLE 8TH. Trade shall be opened with the said Indian 
tribes; and they do hereby respectively engage to afford protec- 
tion to such. persons, with their property, as shall be duly licensed 
to reside among them, for the purpose of trade, and to their 
Agents and Servants; but no person shall be permitted to reside 
at any of their towns or hunting camps, as a trader, who is not 
furnished with a license for that purpose, under the hand and 
seal of the superintendent of the Department northwest of the 
Ohio, or such other person as the President of the United States 
shall authorize to grant such licenses, to the end that the said In- 
dians may not be imposed on in their trade. And, if any licensed 
trader shall abuse his privilege by unfair dealing, upon complaint 
and proof thereof, his license shall be taken from him, and he 
shall be further punished according to the laws of the United 
States. And if any person shall intrude himself as a trader, with- 
out such license, the said Indians shall take and bring him before 
the superintendent, or his deputy, to be dealt with according to 
law ; and, to prevent impositions by forged licenses, the said In- 
dians shall at least once a year, give information to the superin- 
tendent, or his deputies, of the names of the traders residing 
among them. 

“ARTICLE QTH. Lest the firm peace and friendship now 
established should be interrupted by the misconduct of individu- 
als, the United States and the said Indian tribes agree that, for 
injuries done by individuals, on either side, no private revenge 
or retaliation shall take place; but, instead thereof, complaint 
shall be made by the party injured, to the other, by the said 
Indian tribes, or any of them, to the President of the United 
States, or the Superintendent by him appointed; and by the 
Superintendent or other person appointed by the President, 
to the principle chiefs of the said Indian tribes, or of the tribe to 
which the offender belongs, and such prudent measures shall then 
be pursued, as shall be necessary to prserve the said peace and 
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friendship unbroken, until the Legislature (or Great Council) of 
the United States shall make other equitable provision in the case, 
to the satisfaction of both parties—should any Indian tribes 
meditate a War against the United States, or either of them and 
the same shall come to the knowledge of the before mentioned 
tribes or either of them they do hereby engage to give immediate 
notice thereof to the General or Officer commanding the troops 
of the United States, at the nearest post. And should any tribe, 
with hostile intentions against the United States, or either of 
them, attempt to pass through their country, they will endeavor to 
prevent the same, and in like manner give information of such 
attempt, to the general, of officer commanding, as soon as pis- 
sible, that all causes of Mistrust and Suspicion may be avoided 
between them and the United States. In like manner, the United 
States shall give notice to the said Indian tribes of any harm 
that may be meditated against them, or either of them, that shall 
come to their knowledge, and do all in their power to hinder and 
prevent the same, that the Friendship between them may be Un- 
interrupted. 

/“ARTICLE 10TH. All other Treaties heretofore made between 
the United States and the said Indian tribes, or any of them, 
since the treaty of 1783, between the United States and Great 
Britain, that come within the purview of this treaty, shall hence- 
forth cease, and become Void. 

“In testimony whereof, the said Anthony Wayne, and the 
Sachems and War Chiefs of the before mentioned nations and 
tribes of Indians, have hereunto set their hands and affixed their 
seals. 

“Done at Greene Ville, in the Territory of the United States 
northwest of the River Ohio, on the third day of August, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five. 
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Now know Ye, That I having seen and considered the said 
Treaty do by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States, accept, ratify, and confirm the same and every 
article and clause thereof. In testimony whereof I have caused 
the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed and signed 
the same with my hand. Given at the city of Philadelphia the 
twenty-second day of December in the year of our Lord One 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-five and in the twentieth year 
of the sovereignty and independence of the United States. 





THE “DIVIDE.” 
The Water-Shed of Richland County, Ohio. 
BY A, J. BAUGHMAN. 


The far-famed barn, from the eaves of which the rain-falls 
flow from one side into Lake Erie and from the other to the 
Ohio river is situate near “Five Corners” in Springfield township, 
seven miles west of Mansfield, Richland County, on the West 
Fourth street, or Leesville road. 

That this barn is not a myth but an actual reality can be veri- 
fied by a visit to the locality. The farm upon which the building 
stands is owned by C. Craig, a cousin of Dr. J. H. Craig, of 
Mansfield. 

While this barn is not on the highest point of land in the 
state, it is upon the actual “divide,” and has an elevation of 832 
feet above the lake, 965 feet above the Ohio river, and 1,265 feet 


above the sea. A mile east of the Craig barn is the Ralston knob, 
which reaches a higher elevation, but is not a “divide,” for the 
surface waters from its several sides all find their way into the 
Mohican. 


Contrary to the general opinion, the roof of this barn does not 
face north and south, but to the east and west, being situate upon 
a spur extending a short distance to the north from the dividing 
ridge proper, which traverses Ohio from the northeast to the 
southwest. From the east line of Ohio in Ashtabula county, the 
crest of the water-shed extends in a tortuous course through 
Trumbull, Geauga, Portage, Summit, Medina, Wayne, Ashland, 
Richland, Crawford, Marion and Hardin counties and from the 
latter it throws off a lofty spur into Logan county, but the main 
line continues from Hardin southwest between Auglaize and 
Shelby, through the corner of Mercer and the northern part of 
Darke to the Indiana line, at elevations ranging from 400 to 900 
feet. The gravel knobs — like the one at Ralston’s, are frequently 
found along the divide, and are interesting subjects in the study 


of surface geology. 
(160) 
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The fountain-heads of the Sandusky and the Mohican rivers 
are only a half mile apart. The former has its source in the 
Palmer spring and the latter from a pond or little lake near the 
southeast corner of the cross-roads known as ‘Five Corners,” 
one and a half miles north of Ontario. And about midway be- 
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SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP, RICHLAND COUNTY, O. 


tween these two river sources is the Craig barn, where the surface 
waters separate. 

The pond mentioned has two outlets; from its east end flows 
the Black Fork, and from the west the Clear Fork of the Mo- 
hican. After running a quarter of a mile in an easterly direction, 
the little stream, which later becomes so dark as to be yclept 
“Black Fork,” turns boldly to the north through a gap, and for 
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several miles parallels the Sandusky, but as they near the north 
part of the township, the Sandusky veers to the northwest, 
passes through Tiffin and north to Fremont and Sandusky Bay, 
Lake Erie. 

The Black Fork runs almost due north a distance of ten 
miles to Shelby and beyond, then turns abruptly to the east, leaves 
the south side of Holtz’s grove, makes a graceful bend at Ganges, 
and after pursuing a tortuous course to the southeast, turns to 
the south after leaving the old site of the Indian village of Green- 
town, then glides slowly through Perrysville and Loudonville, 
and below the latter unites with the Clear Fork after a crooked 
course of 50 miles. 

The output from the west end of the pond runs to the south- 
west for about a mile, then curves to the southeast, is called the 
Clear Fork, and after a journey of 35 miles, passing Bellville and 
Newville, finally unites with the Black Fork south of Loudonville, 
forming the Mohican river. 

That the Black and the Clear Forks of the Mohican river 
have the same source is a fact that is but little known and was 
never before published. 

Che peculiar topography of the country enables the Black 
Fork to take a course northward towards the lake through a gap 
— Shafer’s Hollow —in the ctest of the watershed, and the 
stream ripples cheerily along until its course is turned by an eleva- 
tion, which changes not only its course but the color and character 
of the stream as well, for thereafter its waters become dark and 
seem sullen and sluggish. But the Clear Fork, as its name indi- 
cates is clear and sparkling, carrying health and good-cheer upon 
its bosom, while smiles seem to play upon the surface of its 
waters. 

The Craig neighborhood where these interesting water 
courses bubble up from gravelly depths, now has trolly line con- 
nections with both Crestline and Mansfield, and Shafer’s Hollow, 
the gap in the “divide,” has become a picnic resort. 

The Palmer spring — the source of the Sandusky river — is 
123 feet above Crestline, and supplies the town with water through 
pipes. 
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Richland county is famous for high altitude. The chestnut 
ridge, three miles south of Bellville, has an elevation of 952 feet 
above the lake. The Sheckler hill on the old state road three 
miles north of Bellville, is 912 feet, while the hill a mile north 
of Sheckler’s, upon which the German Settlement church is 
situated, has an elevation of 932 feet, and the city of Mansfield, 
according to the profile of the old S., M. & N. Railroad, is 657 
feet above the lake. The Pennsylvania roads mark it 592. 

The local influence of this altitude upon the climate, with its 
isothermal lines and rain-shadings, might here be considered and 
reviewed, but are not strictly within the province of this article. 








GENERAL JOSEPH KERR. 
BY WM. E, GILMORE, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO. 


[The following article from the pen of Mr. Gilmore appeared in the 
columns of The Daily Scioto Gazette of March 21, 1903. As this article 
presents the history of Senator Kerr, no where else to be found, it is 
thought sufficiently valuable to deserve permanent preservation and is 
therefore herewith republished. — E. O. R.] 


At length my inquiries and correspondence, begun in 1886, 
for the purpose of recovering something of the personal history 
of General Joseph Kerr, a very early resident of Chillicothe, and 
in his day a very prominent and important one, has met with some 
success through the kind assistance of Mr. Henry Clay Carrel, 
an eminent architect, of 1123 Broadway, New York, who is a 
son of the well known Captain Hercules Carrel, formerly of . 
Cincinnati, and a great-grandson of General Kerr. 

It has been strangely difficult to get information in regard 
to this notable person, owing to many peculiar causes. In the 
first place he himself was utterly indifferent as to whether his 
fellow citizens or any others knew anything about him or not. 
In the second place, while his correct name was Kerr, almost 
every person who knew him spelled and pronounced it Carr, and 
this fact gave infinite trouble to his descendants afterward, in 
proving up title to a large land grant, made by the Republic of 
Texas to soldiers of its revolutionary war with Mexico. 

He was defeated in long litigation for that magnificent farm 
just east of this city, known as the Watts farm, and the defeat 
almost impoverished him, and greatly embittered him. 

He had been unjustly treated, he thought, in large contracts 
for supplies to the army of the U. S., operating under General 
Hull. He had quarrelled with Gov. Thomas Worthington, to 
whose remnant of senatorial term he had been elected by the 
General Assembly of Ohio, and finally he, with his family, had 
made two or three changes of residence after leaving Chillicothe 
in 1824, and if he ever wrote a single letter back to any one here, 
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I never could hear of it, although I have made diligent search 
for such. 

And so “his trail” was lost, and so completely lost, that even 
so intelligent, industrious and resourceful an investigator as Col. 
W. A. Taylor, of Columbus, gave it up, and in his list of Ohio 
Statesmen, simply designates him as “the lost Ohio Senator.” 

Therefore, when I, this morning, received the documents 
which enable me to give the salient points of General Kerr’s per- 
sonal history, as herein given, from his great-grandson, Mr. H. 
C. Carrel, I was inclined to echo the old Greek’s shout, ‘eureka! 
eureka !”" | 

General Joseph Kerr was born of Scotch ancestry in Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, in 1765, and was married in that city, 
to Nancy Daugherty, a young lady of Irish descent, in 1788. He 
removed to Ohio with his young family “in the year 1792,” ac- 
cording to the statements.of his son, James D. Kerr, (who was. 
still living on a part of the homestead farm, in Carrel Parish, 
near Lake Providence, Louisiana, in 1887—and I do not know 
how much later) “and settled on an highly improved and large 
tract of bottom land, one mile below Chillicothe on the Scioto 
river, but the title was disputed by a Virginian by the name of 
Watts, who, after 18 years of litigation, gained the land from my 
father.” 

This date, 1792, must be wrong, for it is four years earlier 
than the advent of Nathaniel Massie’s party of original settlers 
in this valley, or the occupancy of this region by any white peo- 
ple. But certainly Kerr came very soon after Massie’s party did, 
i. e., very soon after April Ist, 1796. . 

I can myself remember that a lane, which led from the north- 
eastern part of this city, eastward to the race track on the Watts 
farm, was known as “Carr’s Lane.’ The oldest powderhouse 
was located upon it, near its eastern end. 

He was elected to the legislature as a representative from 
Ross county, in 1804. When Thomas Worthington resigned his 
place in the United States senate in 1814, to accept the governor- 
ship of Ohio, to which he had been elected, Mr. Kerr was elected 
to fill out the unexpired part of his term, which, however, only 
lasted from December toth, 1814, to March 4th, 1815. At that 
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time he and Worthington were decidedly ‘“‘at outs” with each 
other, and [ never could understand how and why he was selected 
to succeed to Worthington’s remnant of a senatorial term. It 
may be that it was as a peace-offering from the friends of the 
governor-elect in that General Assembly. 

Senator Kerr held a commission as brigadier general of 
volunteers in 1812-1815, and is reported to have seen some service 
in the field, during the war, but | am not able to say what or how 
much it was. 

In 1824, Kerr, with his family, left Ohio, intending to re- 
move to Mexico, but stopped at Memphis, Mississippi, and having 
bought land near there, for a few seasons followed farming. 
But this location, not proving satisfactory, he moved further 
south and settled finally in Louisiana, a little below Lake Provi- 
dence, in what is now known as Carrel Parish. Here his wife 
died in 1833, and he followed her to the grave in 1873. 

Nine children had been born to General Kerr and his wife 
during their union. These were, in order of their births, named 
Aletha, Harriet, Chambers, Elie, Clara, Susan, Nathaniel, James 
and Joseph. I am unable to follow the story of these children 
bevond the fact that Elie was appointed a West Point cadet about 
1816, and that Joseph and Nathaniel early enlisted in the Revolu- 
tionary army of Texas, and were both killed by the Mexicans 
under Santa Anna, in the assault and capture of the Alamo. 

Both Joseph and Nathaniel were born here in Chillicothe, as 
were also several of their brothers and sisters. 

In consequence of the confusion which always existed be- 
tween the names, Kerr and Carr, great trouble ensued in settling 
the identity of the two sons killed in the Alamo, and securing the 
land grants which the Republic of Texas gave to the personal 
representatives of her soldiers who were killed or died in that 
war. Testimony was taken in the case, here in Chillicothe, nota- 
bly the depositions of Dr. William Waddle and of his mother, 
Mrs. Nancy Mann Waddle, and of Col. James McLandburg. 








THE TOWNS CALLED CHILLICOTHE. 


[In Volume XI, page 230, of the Society’s Publications was a valu- 
able article by Prof. R. W. McFarland of Oxford, Ohio on the 
Chillicothes. This article led to an interesting discussion in the Chilli- 
cothe News-Advertiser, of which Mr. W. H. Hunter, one of the trustees 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, is editor. We 
reprint the articles which speak for themselves. The communications by 
Dr. Morgan and Prof. McFarland appeared in the daily issue of the above 
named paper on the dates of January 7, and February 2, 1903, respec— 
tively —E. O. R.]. 

DR. MORGAN’S CRITICISM. 
To the editor of the News-Advertiser. 

In your issue of December 19, you make mention of Dr. 
McFarland, a correct historian, having written an article for 
The State Historical Society Quarterly on the Chillicothes, and 
republish the paper. 

He writes of five different towns having that name, and 
draws special attention to town No. 2, which he locates about 
three miles north of Xenia. 

He states that this town is the one so often mentioned in 
connection with Boone and Kenton, and admonishes the people 
who read the lives of these two hunters to bear it in mind. The 
reader will take notice that he speaks of these two men as being 
only hunters. 

The next town of importance in connection with history in 
the mind of the Doctor is Chillicothe No. 3, which he locates on 
the west side of the Scioto river near the present site of Westfaii. 
The present writer is very skeptical in regard to the location of 
this town. It is generally conceded that about all the Pickaway 
towns were situated on the east side of the river. Besides, the 
writer is in possession of history that recites the story of a peri- 
lous escape of a company of surveyors from the Indians in 1794, 
and when they halted and camped for the night it was in the 
vicinity of where Westfall is located.” A body of trained men 
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would not be likely to camp in the vicinity of a town inhabited 
by their pursuers. 

The Doctor gives no importance whatever to Old Chillicothe 
on the North Fork of Paint creek, 

We are willing to admit that the Chillicothe on the Little 
Miami was an important Indian town, but not willing to con- 
cede that the town No. 2, or any other town is the one always 
referred to in connection with the lives of Boone and Kenton. 
The fact is, we have much evidence to dispute the statement. 
We feel strongly fortified when we state that the Chillicothe on 
the North Fork of Paint creek, now called Frankfort, was the 
most important Shawnee town in the country, unless it was Chilli- 
cothe on the Little Miami. We feel that Dr. McFarland was 
much mistaken when he stated that Chillicothe No. 2 should 
always be held in mind when reading of Boone and Kenton. 

The old Chillicothe where Kenton had the most bitter experi- 
ence during his long and eventful life was the Chillicothe on the 
North Fork of Paint creek. 

Frankfort now occupies that spot. After the present Chilli- 
cothe was ljaid out the “Old Town” was called Old Chillicothe 
to distinguish it from the new one. This was a natural conse- 
quence on account of their close proximity; they being only 
eleven miles apart. 

From this Old Chillicothe many raids were made on the 
Kentucky frontier. When the Indians crossed the Ohio river 
at or near where Maysville now stands the Kentucky inhabitants 
could be almost absolutely certain that the Indians were from the 
Paint creek and Pickaway towns. 

The trail was through Adams, Pike and Ross counties. 

The writer was fortunate, some years since, in having a 
volume of notes put into his hands by a friend that has been very 
valuable to him in regard to the very early history of a portion 
of the Northwest Territory. The notes were taken by Rev. 
David Jones of Revolutionary fame, while on a missionary visit 
to the Shawnees in 1773. 

From this little volume we learn that the first village he 
struck was on the west side of Deer creek, in what is now Union 
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township, Ross county. It was called Pickaweeke, and took its 
name from a tribe of Indians called the Picks. He says that the 
inhabitants were a mixture of Shawanee and other nations, but it 
was called a Shawanee town. He went from Pickaweeke to Blue 
Jacket’s town, which he locates three or four miles north on the 
same stream. Jones was highly entertained by Blue Jacket, who, 
Rev. Jones says, was called the King. This Blue Jacket was the 
leader of the combined forces of the Indians when they were 
defeated in 1794 by General Wayne. Rev. Jones says that Blue 


Jacket was not an Indian, but a white man who had been taken” 


prisoner when a boy and reared among the Indians. His right 
name was Marmaduke Van Sweringin. I believe I have never 
seen this statement made in history. (Pardon the digression.) 

On Friday, January 22, 1773, Rev. Jones left Blue Jacket’s 
town in company with a Mr. Irwine for the Chillicaathee town. 
They arrived in the afternoon. Mr. Jones gives a very interest- 
ing account of his experience with the Chillicothe (Chillicaathee) 
Indians. He states that, the town was the chief town of the 
Shawanees. The reader will please remember the last statement. 
He locates the town north of a large plain, adjacent to a branch 
of Paint creek. ‘This corresponds to the location of “Old Town,” 
or Frankfort, as it is now called. 

I believe that the Jones notes are the earliest recorded history 
that speaks of a Chillicothe in this portion of the country. In 
this I may be mistaken, but I am not mistaken in the fact that 
Jones says that it was the chief town of the Shawanees, and that 
it was located on a branch of Paint creek. 

A little volume lies before me that was written by Col. 
John McDonald, which contains a sketch of the life of General 
Simon Kenton. This little sketch was not written by a long 
distance historian, nor by a stranger. Instead, it was written 
by a companion in the wilderness. When McDonald was pre- 
paring this sketch, although an old man, he made his way on 
horseback from his home on Poplar Ridge in Ross county, to the 
head of Mad river in Logan county, to the humble cabin of the 
old warrior, and gathered many of the facts that are embodied 
in the sketch of the most interesting career of the most interest- 
ing frontiersman of the Northwest territory. 
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McDonald says in his sketch that “in the year 1789 the 
writer first became acquainted with Kenton, and although young, 
was with him in many excursions after the Iidians.” 

In the sketch we find that in 1778 Boone and Kenton with 
nineteen men made a tour into the Indian country with the avowed 
purpose of attacking a small Indian village on Paint creek. 

When they arrived near the town they were surprised by 
about forty Indians whom they put to flight. On account of 
the town being apprised of the approach of the whites the pro- 
ject of surprising and taking the town was abandoned. The 
reader can here see that Boone and Kenton were together on 
Paint creek. 

Again McDonald says “About the first of September of the 
same year, 1778, Kenton again organized an expedition into the 
Indian country. In this expedition he was joined by Alexander 
Montgomery and George Clarke. The purpose was to obtain 
horses from the Indians.” 

McDonald says that they proceeded to Chillicothe, (now Old 
Town). They succeeded in obtaining seven horses. They pro- 
ceeded to the Ohio and attempted to cross at the mouth of Eagie 
creek, Brown county. The waves ran so high that the horses 
could not be induced to cross. As the result of this delay thev 
were overtaken by the Indians. Montgomery was killed and 
Kenton taken prisoner. Clarke made his escape. McDonald de- 
tails the cruel treatment inflicted upon Kenton while in captivity. 
This was the time that Kenton was lashed to a vicious horse 
and turned loose in the woods. The next day, after their arrival 
at Chillicothe, Kenton was made to run the gauntlet. McDonald 
says that some two or three hundred Indians joined in the sport. 
He was kicked and cuffed most unmercifully, his clothes were 
torn from his body, and he was left naked and exhausted on the 
ground. 

That was the bitterest experience of Kenton’s eventful life. 
Again, McDonald says, “In the year 1787, Kenton asked Coi. 
Todd to join him in a raid against the Indians. Kenton said that 
with their joint forces they could destroy the Indian town on the 
North Fork of Paint creek, (now Old Town, then Chillicothe). 
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“Kenton as usual commanded a company and piloted the 
expedition to the Chillicothe town. On their route out, about 
five miles south of Old Town, on a place now called Poplar Ridge, 
(this was the home of McDonald,) the advance guard, com- 
manded by Kenton, met four Indians. Kenton and Helm fired 
and killed two Indians, and the other two were taken prisoners. 

“From the prisoners they learned that there was a large 
Indian encampment between them and Old Chillicothe, about 
three miles from the latter place.” 

On account of the impatience of some of the men they 
failed to surprise the town, word having reached the inhabitants, 
when all took naked to the woods. The town was burned to 
ashes and everything around destroyed. The army camped that 
night on the North Fork of Paint creek. 

Again, McDonald says, “In 1795, Kenton led a party of thirty 
men against the Indians. They expected to head the Indians off 
about the mouth of Paint creek on the Scioto. When they came 
to a place known as Reeve’s crossing they came to a fresh trail. 
They found the Indians camped on the bank of Paint creek.” 

After submitting the foregoing facts we leave the reader to 
judge whether or not Dr. McFarland’s town No. 2 was the town 
for the reader to keep in mind when reading of Boone and Ken- 
ton. We are sorry that mistakes occur in history as often as 
they do. But the most careful reader is liable to misread or to 
remember indistinctly. J. B. F. Moraan. 


It is true that Dr. McFarland, in the article referred to, 
speaks of Boone and Kenton as “hunters.” But it does not fol- 
low that he held them in no higher regard. In other published 
articles he gives them due credit for their manifold services to 
the pioneer community ; and frequently, in personal conversation, 
I have heard him refer to them in terms that showed him to be 
fully cognizant of the great aid which they rendered to settlers 
in the wilderness, and the part which they took in preparing it 
for civilization. 

There can be no doubt that Blue Jacket was a white man, 
as stated by Jones. He and a younger brother were captured by 
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Indians; the latter was restored to his family, but Marmaduke 
became one of the tribe by adoption. This statement is made in 
other books, though I do not recall just where, and the fact is 
well known to persons now living in Chillicothe. Descendants 
of Blue Jacket are, or were within a few years, still living some- 
where west of the Mississippi. G. F. 


PROF. MCFARLAND’S REPLY. 


To the Editor of the News-Advertiser. 

In your issue of January 7th, there was a review of a brief 
article which was originally published in the Ohio Archzolegicai 
and Historical Quarterly. The reviewer makes a display of mis- 
takes which he claims to have found. I propose to show that 
the reviewer is in error, and that in his comment he has made 
worse mistakes than he charges against me. The following state- 
ment shows how the original article on the Chillicothes came to 
be written: 

Some montlis ago, being in correspondence with a Columbus 
gentleman, a fellow member of the Ohio Archzeological and His- 
torical Society, a man of extensive literary culture, mention was 
made of the fact that there were several Indian towns, fortaerly 
in Ohio, having the name of Chillicothe; and that sometimes 
confusion arose in the minds of readers as to the location 
of these towns, and the part they played in the early history of 
the state. The suggestion was made that it might be well to 
give a short statement of the facts and print it in the Quarterly. 
It was so done. At all the places named I have been scores of 
times, of course long after they were abandoned by the Indians. 

So far as I can make out, only two mistakes are claimed to 
be found: first, that the Chillicothe on the Little Miami was not 
the town generally meant when Boone and Kenton were named, 
and, secondly, that the Westfall Chillicothe was on the east side 
of the Scioto. 

The sole reason adduced to support this second case, is a 
report that some surveyors encamped over night not far from 
Westfall, and if the town had been on the west side, the survey- 
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ors were in danger of being killed; this in 1794, twenty years 
after Dunmore’s expedition. And as the country was being sur- 
veyed, what evidence was there to show that the town was of 
any importance; or whether, at that time, it was inhabited at all? 
It is not stated how far away the surveyors pitched their camp 
— whether one mile or ten. One place would have been about 
as dangerous as the other in case the savages knew of their posi- 
tion; and either place was safe if the enemy did not know where 
the party was encamped. Further, how long would it have taken 
the Indians to cross the river, even if the town had been on the 
east side? This claim that the town,. for the above reason, was 
east of the Scioto, borders on the absurd, not to say the ridicu- 
lous. Besides, it is contradicted by the traditions of more than 
a hundred and twenty-five years, and by the testimony of every 
writer of Western history who mentions the town at all;— at 
least, all whose works I have read. The mistake is Dr. Morgan’s, 
not mine. 

Now, as to the other alleged mistake ;— that the Chillicothe 
near Xenia was not the town usually meant when Boone and 
Kenton were spoken of in connection with a town of this name. 
Dr. Morgan labors to show that it was the Paint creek town. He 
further claims that this was the chief town of the Shawnees. I 
have something to say on each of these two points. 

The suggestion that I spoke disparagingly of Boone and Ken- 
ton in calling them “hunters,” is well and fully answered by “G. 
F.,” in the note printed at the end of Dr. Morgan’s article. I 
was not giving my own or the country’s estimate of the two men, 
but merely stated (for the information of any who might wish 
to know) that the Little Miami town was often named in connec- 
tion with the two men. The fact that both men had been at 
the Paint creek town, has been known to me almost all my life. 
Again, there is not one word in my original article on the Chilli- 
cothes,. which by any possibility can be twisted to signify that I 
gave any estimate of the relative importance of the several towns. 
But as this point has been raised, it will receive due attention. 
The order in which the towns were named is of no significance. 
Any other order would do as well. 
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If the Paint creek town was the chief one, how came it to 
pass that of the six great military expeditions to punish the In- 
dians, not one was directed against the Paint creek Chillicothe,. 
although a considerable portion of three of the armies came down 
the Ohio, and were within sixty miles of the place? Here fol- 
low the six expeditions: 

Ist. That of George Rogers Clark, who, in 1780, with a 
mounted regiment, moved on to attack the Chillicothe on the 
Little Miami; then a few hours afterward fought the great 
battle at Piqua, six miles below Springfield, on Mad river, the 
Indians making a “desperate defense.” 

2nd. In 1782, Clark, with 1,050 men, attacked the Shawnees 
at Upper Piqua, on the Great Miami. A detachment made a 
night march of about fifteen miles farther, and destroyed Lora- 
mie’s store. In his report of this expedition Clark says, “We 
surprised the principal Shawnee town on the evening of the 1oth 
of November.” One writer says that the Upper Piqua is said 
at one period to have contained nearly 4,000 Shawnees. 

Dr. Morgan gives an account of a contemplated attack on 
the Paint creek town, by Boone and Kenton, with nineteen others 
—a not very formidable army, as men estimate forces. Refer- 
ence to this affair will be made later on. 

3rd. In 1786, Col. Benjamin Logan led a force of about 
1,000 men against the Shawnee towns on the upper waters of 
the Mad river, in what is now Logan county. Eight towns were 
utterly destroyed. 

4th. In 1790, Gen. Harmar, with 1,500 men marched against 
the Indians of Western Ohio. 

5th. In 1791, Gen. St. Clair with more than 1,400 men made 
a like move. 

6th. In 1793-4, Gen. Wayne, with 3,000 men, played havoc 
with these same Indians before making his treaty. 

In none of these six campaigns was any mention made of 
this “chief town of the Shawnees on Paint creek.” Still, if any- 
one wishes so to consider it, I would not willingly disturb his 
serenity of soul. 

For his principal historical points, Dr. Morgan relies on 
McDonald’s Sketches. I read those sketches when they were 
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first printed in a weekly newspaper in Cincinnati. This was some 
years after Kenton’s death. We are told that when McDonald 
was an “old man” he rode all the way from Ross to Logan county 
to see Kenton, and “gathered many of the facts” given in his 
sketches. ‘This was an honorable way of proceeding, and the 
“old man” should have due credit for his carefulness. Let us 
examine the matter a little further, and see whether there was 
a possibility — nay, even a probability —of making “mistakes.” 
Kenton was about eighty years old, and he had no written account 
of his multitudinous exploits. He gave his statements from 
memory only. It is also possible that McDonald has attributed 
to one town events which occurred at another, both towns bearing 
the same name. One such case is referred to below. Remember 
that this event took place more than fifty-five years before McDon- 
ald’s conference with Kenton. But before giving a specific ac- 
count of this error, it may be well to show what opportunities I 
have had of gaining information on the general subject. 
William Kenton was eighteen years older than his brother, 
Simon. William and his family moved from Fauquier county, 
Virginia, to Kentucky in the fall of 1783, and thence to the val- 
ley of Mad river, in Champaign county, Ohio, in 1801, Simon | 
having preceded him a year or two. William’s children were 
Philip, Thomas, Elizabeth, Mark, Jane, Mary and William. With 
the first four of these I was well acquainted for more than a 
score of years, the other three having died before my time; but 
I was acquainted with the children and grandchildren of all the 
seven, as also with Simon Kenton and his children and grand- 
children. My father married Philip’s oldest daughter. The 
first twenty-five years of my life were spent among the Kentons. 
The Kentons formed a sort of colony of no mean dimensions. 
In the early 4o’s I taught school for more than two years, in 
three adjoining districts, and in each about half the pupils be- 
longed to some branch of the Kenton family. For the last thirty 
years of Simon’s life, his residence and my father’s were not 
many miles apart, although each of the men had changed his 
place of residence at least three times. In the last four or five 
years-of Simon’s life, when unable to undergo the fatigue of 
constant labor, he was accustomed to visit his children, his neph- 
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ews and nieces, and he was always heartily welcomed. On these 
occasions, the lads of eight, ten or twelve years, always beset 
the old “hunter,” and begged him to tell of his fights with the 
Indians. I was one of those youngsters, and heard the stories. 
from Simon’s own lips. 

One item I mention here —an item, so far as I know, now 
for the first time put on record. To the question as to how many 
Indians he had killed, the answer was that when he was entirely 
alone, he had shot sixteen, but he did not know how many he 
had killed when he was in company with others. Hundreds of 
times I have heard the exploits of Simon talked over by his 
relatives — accounts told them by Simon himself. It was a sub- 
ject that never grew old. 

In 1838 I read to Thomas Kenton McClung’s sketch of 
Simon. Like many other pioneers he had never learned to read. 
Many times when I had finished one story he had me read it 
over again, and slowly, so that he might see whether it agreed 
with Simon’s account of the same story. In this way the whole 
sketch was read over two or three times. He detected but one 
mistake, and that was of no moment. All the rest agreed with 
what Simon had always said — only that the author had not men- 
tioned one-quarter of the scouting expeditions which Simor had 
made. My father, who, for thirty years was associated with 
Kenton, had a like opinion of McClung’s sketch. I claim, there- 
fore, that McClung’s account is substantially correct. 

I return now to the mistake above referred to; it is the ac- 
count of the horse-capturing raid. Dr. Morgan says: “The old 
Chillicothe where Kenton had the most bitter experience of his 
long and eventful life, was the Chillicothe on the North Fork of 
Paint creek.” This statement I flatly contradict ; and I will show 
to the satisfaction of any fair-minded person that it was the Chilli- 
cothe on the Little Miami, north of Xenia, and I will also point 
out how the mistake was most probably made. Dr. Morgan states 
that Boone and Kenton, with nineteen others, undertook an ex- 
pedition against a Paint creek Indian town. The account, as 
printed in Dr. Morgan’s article, is as follows: “In the sketch we 
find that in 1778 Boone and Kenton, with nineteen men, made a 
tour into the Indian country with the avowed purpose of attack- 
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ing a small Indian village on Paint creek. When they arrived 
near the town they were surprised by about forty Indians whom 
they put to flight. On account of the town being apprised of the 
approach of the whites, the project of surprising and taking the 
town was abandoned.” 

McClung’s version gives a more detailed statement, as fol- 
lows: “Kenton sustained two sieges in Boonesborough and served 
as a spy with equal diligence and success, until the summer of 
1778, when Boone, returning from captivity, concerted an expe- 
dition against the small Indian town on Paint creek. Kenton 
acted as a spy in this expedition. * * * Being some distance 
in advance of the rest, he. was suddenly startled by hearing a 
loud laugh from an adjoining thicket which he was about to enter. 
Instantly halting, he took his position behind a tree, and anxiously 
awaited a repetition of the noise. _In a few minutes, two Indians 
approached the spot where he lay, both mounted upon a small 
pony, and chatting and laughing in high good humor. Having 
permitted them to approach within good rifle distance, he raised 
his gun, and, aiming at the breast of the foremost, pulled the 
trigger. Both Indians fell—one shot dead, the other severely 
wounded. Their, frightened pony galloped back into the cane, 
giving alarm to the rest of the party, who were some distance in 
the rear.” I abbreviate the remainder of the account. Kenton 
ran forward to dispatch the wounded Indian and secure the scalps, 
but while thus engaged, he heard a rustling in the cane, and look- 
ing up, “he beheld two Indians within twenty steps of him, very 
deliberately taking aim at his person.” Kenton jumped aside 
and the bullets whistled near his head. He ran to the shelter of 
a tree, and a dozen more Indians emerged from the canebrake; 
but just then Boone and the others ran up, “and opening a brisk 
fire upon the Indians, quickly compelled them to regain the shelter 
of the canebrake, with the loss of several wounded.” A surprise 
of the town being now impossible, Boone returned with ail the 
men except Kenton and Montgomery. These two “determined to 
proceed alone to the Indian town, and at least obtain some recom- 
pense for the trouble of their journey.” They did so, took four 
horses, and making a rapid night’s march, returned in safety to 
Kentucky. McClung continues, “Scarcely had he returned when 
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Col. Bowman ordered him to take his friend Montgomery, and 
another young man named Clark, and go on a secret expediticn 
to an Indian town on the Little Miami, against which the Colonel 
meditated an expedition, and of the exact condition of which he 
wished to have certain information. They instantly set out in 
obedience of their orders, and reached the neighborhood of the 
town without being discovered.” From this point on the accounts 
given by McDonald (or quoted) and by McClung agree in all 
the essential points. The small difference is that McDonald says 
they attempted to cross the Ohio at the mouth of Eagle creek, 
but the Kentons said that in the first raid, when four horses had 
been taken, they crossed the Ohio at Eagle creek, but in the 
second, the attempt to cross was made at the mouth of White 
Oak, ten miles further down the Ohio. The pursuit, the failure 
to cross, the death of Montgomery, the escape of Clark, the cap- 
ture of Kenton, the wild ride back to Chillicothe, the gauntlet, 
etc., etc., are the same in both narratives. McClung says “on 
the Little Miami: McDonald, as quoted, says “they proceeded to 
Chillicothe,” and so they did, but it was not the town on Paint 
creek. 

The council decided not to burn Kenton at Chillicothe, but 
to go to Wapatomica, on the upper waters of Mad river. Kenton 
asked a renegade white man what would be done with him at 
Wapatomica. He replied, “Burn you, G—d d—n you.” Ken- 
ton resolved to escape. His conductors started on the trip. Ken- 
ton “meditating an effort for liberty, and as often shrinking from 
the attempt. At length he was aroused from his reverie by the 
Indians firing off their guns, and raising the scalp halloo. The 
signal was soon answered, and the deep roll of a drum was heard 


‘ 


in front.” Then Kenton “sprung into the bushes and fled with 
the speed of a wild deer. The pursuit was instant and keen, 
some on foot, some on horseback.” In his flight Kenton ran into 
a company of horsemen who were coming from the village to 
meet those who were conducting Kenton. ‘He was again 
haltered and driven before them to the town like an ox to the 
slaughter house. Upon reaching the village (Pickaway), he was 
fastened to a stake near the door of the council house, and the 
warriors again assembled in debate. In a short time they issued 
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from the council house, and surrounding him, they danced, yelled, 
etc., for several hours. * * * On the following morning 
their journey was continued * * * and on the second dav 
he arrived at Waughcotomoco.” [This is McClung’s way of 
spelling; others usually write Wapatomica. | 
The correctness of this account is confirmed by all the testi- 
mony touching it. The journey from Chillicothe to Pickaway, 
[usually written Piqua, six miles from Springfield, down Mad 
‘ river] was made in one day, with several hours to spare. The 
distance from the Chillicothe on the Little Miami is about twelve 
miles in a straight line, the distance from the Chillicothe on Paint 
creek is about fifty miles similarly measured. To travel the dis- 
tance in one day and have “several hours” to spare, was easily 
practicable from the town on the Little Miami. But to travel 
the distance from the Chillicothe on Paint creek, to Piqua, and 
have “several hours” to spare, when you reflect that the windings 
of the journey would add some miles to the distance, was abso- 
lutely impossible. Some one has confused his Chillicothes. 

“He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it.” 

It is with great reluctance that I have taken time to expose 
the “mistakes” made by Dr. Morgan, or those on whom he relied, 
and I decline any further controversy on the subject. 

R. W. McFar.Lan_p. 

















THE BUCKEYE. 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


The rose and the thistle and the shamrock green 
And the leek are the flowers of Britain; 

The fleur-de-lys on the flag of France 
In a band of blood is written ; 

But what shall we claim for our own fair land, 
What flower for our own fair token? 

The golden rod? or the tasseled maize? 
For each has its own bard spoken, 

Oh, the tasseled corn for the whole broad land, - 
For the Union no power can sever; 

But the buckeye brown for the Buckeye State 
Shall be our badge forever. 


Like twisted thorns are the waving plumes 
Of the buckeye blossom yellow, 

The buckeye leaf is an open hand 
To greet either foe or fellow; 

And brown as the eyes of the antlered deer, 
Is the fruit from the branches shaken, 

Of the sturdy tree that in Buckeye hearts 
Can a loyal throb awaken. 

Oh, the tasseled corn for the whole broad land 
For the Union no power can sever ; 

But the buckeye brown for the Buckeye State 
Shall be our badge forever. 


Oh, the stalwart oak, and the bristling pine 
And the beech, are a stately trio; 

But dearer to me is the spreading tree 
That grows by the fair Ohio. 

The buckeye tree with its branches broad, 
Its burr with the brown fruit laden, 

Is the dearest tree that springs from the sod, 
To the Buckeye — man or maiden. 
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Oh, the tasseled corn for the whole broad land 
For the Union no power can sever ; 

But the buckeye brown for the Buckeye State 
Shall be our badge forever. 


CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE TO OHIO. 
BY JOHN HOPLEY. 


Hail, fair Onto, from the great Northwest, 

The first established free state and the best; 
Where bounteous Nature spread with lavish hand 
A fertile soil throughout this favored land, 

And filied the tree-crowned hills with varied stores 
Of inexhaustible and precious ores, 

Where flowing streams combine with inland seas 
And stately forests, rustling in the breeze, 

To make thee ‘‘beautiful”— with pride elate 

We pay this tribute to our glorious state. 


But greater than by produce of her mines 

And fertile fields, our fair OnIo shines; 

Her earnest sons in every land are found 
Where enterprise with rich reward is crowned; 
And whether nerve in act or nerve in brain 
Be in demand Onto’s sons sustain 

The glory of their State and, prominent 

In deed or council, still are dominant ; 

*Tis thus Ohio men build up her fame 

And by their greatness glorify her name; 
Though precious ores and corn and wine and oil, 
Be the rich product of her fertile soil, 

Yet most we glory in her greatness, when, 

She demonstrates her chiefest product — MEN. 


Bucyrus, Ohio. 





THE CENTENNIAL ODE. 
BY J. M. HARDING. 


Columbia’s pride, Ohio, grand and fair, 
Where wealth and beauty are beyond compare, 
Where labor, truth and knowledge have control, 
Thy name is peer upon the honor roll. 
Ohio, first-born ot the great Northwest, 
Nursed to thy statehood at the Nation’s breast 
- And taught wisdom of the Ordinance Rule 
No slav'ry chain but e’er the public school, 
Ohio, name for what is good and grand, 
With pride we hail thee as our native land; 
With jealous pride we sing our heartfelt lay 
To laud thy name, this first Centennial Day. 
One hundred years and half as many more 





Ago, from ripples on proud Erie’s shore 
Far to the south where, beautiful and grand, 

The placid river’s wave kissed untrod sand, 
The dusky twilight of the forest old 

Concealed the native Indian, wild and bold. 
Within the awe of that primeval wood 

The white-skin captive, pining, lonely stood 
And longed to lift the prison veil to roam 

From-savag’ry to join dear ones at home. 
Here lived the greatest, noblest Indian men, 

Retreating from their Eastern glade and glen, 
They crossed the River, called this land their own 

And hoped to hunt and fish and live alone. 
Here came another Race. The renegade, 

The scout, the trapper, followed each his trade. 
Here, too, the priest and bishop, with sad face, 

Converted souls, built missions, ““Tents of Grace.” 
But they are gone. The annals of the strife 

That brought to one race death, another life, 
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Have oft been writ, by deeds not free from stains, 
In noblest blood that coursed a race’s veins. 
Then came forth through the gateway of the West 
That band of war-scarred soldiers, all in quest 
Of peaceful homes. Their river voyage past, 
The Mayflower of the West, her moorings fast 
To Buckeye faith. With noble, pure, desire 
Debarked that crew —to found a new empire. 
They brought with them their all; but ere they came 
The purest laws that Liberty could frame. 
More settlers followed them. With steady stroke 
And fire they cleared the land of native oak, 
And reared the cabin homes. Soon did appear 
The rude log schoolhouse of the pioneer. 
One decade and a half of honest toil 
Create a state of Freemen on Free soil. 
One century of statehood — statehood such 
As all the World proclaims the guiding touch 
Of man’s long strife for liberty, and one 
Full-gemmed with pure deeds that men have done. 
When Tyranny, in dark expiring throe, 
A few times dared on our horizon show 
A cloud of war, Ohio’s noble sons 
Were first to bear and last to stack their guns 
With Erie’s waters mixed their crimson blood ; 
They reached and crossed the Rio Grande’s flood ; 
They “Starred and Striped” the Montezuma’s halls, 
They filled the ranks at Lincoln’s sev’ral calls, 
And fought till Freedom won. Ohio’s roll 
Was near Four Hundred Thousand men, each soul 
Free born and taught, for that great civil strife. 
Ohio men in ev'ry fight were rife, 
In cabinet and battle camp each plan, 
A Stanton, Chase, a Sherman, Sheridan 
Or Grant direction gave. The slave is free. 
The breeze but one Flag floats from sea to sea. 
Pure, noble women, honest, learned men 
For peace and progress here have ever been,, 
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Each morning’s breeze, throughout our hills and dells, 
Wafts on its wings chimes of ten thousand bells; 
Ten thousand fields of sheep and kine give voice; 
Ten thousand whistling factories rejoice ; 
Four million people rise, from slumber sweet 
In happy homes, their daily tasks to meet, 
Ohio, pearl of Western forest sea, 
Where lived a Race in dark antiquity, 
To speak to us of industry and toil ot 
With tongues entombed in mounds of clay and soil; 
Ohio, guardian of eternal right, 
The lamp of justice burned but dimly bright 
Till thou, from off thy Northwest Throne, 
Interpreted, with will and arm of stone, 
That grand old page, where Heaven’s guided pen 
Had said, “Born free, and equal are all men;” 
Ohio, may thy “Jewels’” number rise 
To guard thy name a thousand centuries. 


Caldwell, Ohio, February 4, 1903. 
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OHIO DAY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical society, held Friday, July 18, 
1902, Professor C. L. Martzolff, trustee, presented a scheme to have 
the public schools throughout the state, celebrate the admission of Ohio 
into the Union on March 1, 1903. He proposed that the Society, through 
a committee, prepare a program of exercises for that occasion, such 
program to consist of historical sketches, literary excerpts, poems and 
other literary matter pertinent to the day for the children to read or 
recite, and that this literature with some suggestive schedule of exer- 
cises, be sent to the superintendents and principals of all the schools 
of the state. Professor L. D. Bonebrake, School Commissioner, and 
Mr. O. T. Corson, editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly, had sig- 
nified their willingness to co-operate in this matter. The Executive 
Committee of the Society endorsed this plan and appointed Professor 
C. L. Martzolff, Professor F. B. Pearson and Hon. D. J. Ryan as a 
committee to prepare such program and report to a subsequent meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. Accordingly on November 14,. 1902, 
at the first joint meeting of the Centennial Commission appointed by 
the Governor and the Executive Committee of the Ohio State Archzxo- 
logical and Historical Society, this matter was presented by Hon. A. 
R. McIntire and it met with the approval of the joint committee. Again 
at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Society on Decem- 
ber 13, 1902, Professor Martzolff, on behalf of his committee, reported 
that they proposed to send to the principals of the schools a little 
pamphlet containing the program of exercises for the children to fol- 
low, with a list of books and literature to be consulted. A _ pre- 
liminary statement in the form of a circular had already been sent 
to very many of the teachers and something over one hundred of the 
county newspapers. These papers had published the circular and com- 
mented favorably thereon. The matter had thus been sufficiently adver- 
tised to establish its popularity and justify the carrying out of the 
project. It would, however, require considerable expense. The only 
source from which funds for the purpose could come was the Centeri- 
nial appropriation of $10,000 made by the legislature in its extraordinary 
session, October 22, 1902. The Executive Committee decided to recom- 
mend to the Joint Centennial Committee that this proposition for the 
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school day celebration be carried out and that a sufficient amoznt be 
voted from the centennial fund for the purpose. At the second joint 
meeting of the Centenntial Commission, held December 29, 1902, Pro- 
fessor Martzolff presented the proposed pamphlet to be sent to the 
teachers, which was entitled “The Ohio Centennial Syllabus,” the material 
of which would constitute a pamphlet of 64 pages, with an appropriate 
cover upon which was printed the National flag in colors. This pamphlet 
comprised an introduction by School Commissioner Bonebrake, a 
statement of the history and work of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society; statement of the committee preparing this material 
setting forth the purpose of the school celebration; the origin of the 
plan and steps taken to carry it out. The material chosen for this 
pamphlet was carefully selected by the committee from leading his- 
tories, volumes of poems, works of literature, publications of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society, etc., also a valuable list of reference 
books pertinent to Ohio history. The Centennial Commission made the 
proposed appropriation and authorized the committee to nroceed with the 
publication and dissemination of this pamphlet. It was decided not to 
hold the school celebration on March 1, 1903, which was the real date of 
the admission of Ohio, because that date fell this year on Sunday, but rather 
to hold it on Friday, February 27, which day would be more suitable 
and convenient for the schools. The Centennial Commission authorized 
Professor Martzolff and his committee to print and circulate the pro- 
posed pamphlet. The committee had 15,000 of these pamphlets printed 
and sent to that number of the leading teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents of schools in Ohio. Indeed, more than half of the teachers of the 
state were thus supplied and there was scarcely a school in a town of any 
size that was not a recipient of the program and that did not make 
use of it. It was indeed a most successful achievement for the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society and on the day, in ques- 
tion, hundreds of thousands of school children gave their thought and 
attention to the history of Ohio and the literature that has been pub- 
lished concerning it. Probably in no state at any time has so universal 
and complete a program of a state event been observed by the school 
children. The results of this Ohio Day will certainly be far-reaching. 
It not only added vastly to the information and interest of our young 
people in their own state but it was an inspiring and patriotic occasion well 
calculated to stimulate and encourage their study of the achievements 
not merely of the Buckeye State, but the American nation. 





